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TIDELESS 


HE Thames Barrage Association has recently 

issued a very well presented book* on its 
activities in trying to persuade the authorities 
to accept its plan for closing the river from the 
tides by a barrage with a group of large locks 
below Woolwich, and converting the Thames 
above this point into a clean fresh-water lake 
with a gentle current supplied by the natural 
flow of the river from above Teddington. The 
picture is an attractive one, and a series of points 
is made in its favour, such as its advantages for 
river transport by the elimination of the strong 
tidal currents, commerce by the conversion of 
the river into a large dock at a constant level, 
cleanliness by the exclusion of sewage and many 
other minor gains. 

Of the examples quoted in support of such a 
procedure, neither the Amsterdam-Ymuiden canal 
nor that to Manchester have similar conditions, 
while though the Charles River at Boston, U.S.A., 
comes nearer to them it is not absolutely parallel ; 
the dam here closes only one of several small 
estuaries opening into the harbour. In the reach 
between Teddington and Richmond, the water is 
not allowed to drop below half-tide level by the 
dam built at the lower point in 1893, but this 
system would not meet the points raised by the 
Association, though it is possible that something 
on these lines constructed at Limehouse might 
ameliorate conditions above this point. 

The real difficulty lies in the fact that London’s 
immense volume of practically untreated sewage 
is discharged into the Thames at Barking Creek 
on the north, and Crossness on the south, and 
that the tidal flow of the river is relied on to aerate 
this and eventually to carry it away. It takes 
many tides to achieve this ; even then the aeration 
is only partial, and the process is carried on right 
through the heart of London, giving us a foul and 
polluted river instead of a clean and wholesome 
one. What the conditions would be near the 
outfall if this tidal travel were removed cannot 
be estimated, but it is easy to see that they 
might be most disastrous. At the same time, the 
present method is so objectionable that a remedy 
ought to be found. 

In 1934 the Ministry of Health reported on a 
plan to extend the éffluent sewers to Dungeness 
but the estimated cost of the work involved— 
£62,000,000—seems to have placed this scheme 
on the shelf. The alternative of providing a 
large area for sewage treatment and purification 
looks a more promising one, but the difficulty of 
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finding suitable positions anywhere near the present 
outfalls has held up proposals on these lines. 
Clearly unless some remedy is found, London will 
have to continue the inefficient aeration of its own 
sewage under its own nose. The contention 
that with the overload of all the solid matter 
discharged into the river the maximum tidal scour 
can be dispensed with seems, at best, a dubious 
one. 

Another point that is not adequately dealt 
with by the Association is due to the extensive 
areas of London below high tide level and the 
necessity to provide for exceptional storms, 
which are beyond the capacity of the intercepting 
sewers, by overflow drainage direct in the Thames 
when at low water. If the Thames were kept at 
high-water level, without separate large-scale 
drainage for storm water, extensive and serious 
flooding of streets and basements would occur. 
It may not be said that such works are impractic- 
able, but they would be very costly. 

Many harbours depend for their efficient and 
economic maintenance on tidal scour, and this has 
a value even in the case of the Thames, but it is 
obvious that less scour would serve the purpose 
in this case if a vast volume of solid matter was 
not pushed right into the tideway at the sewage 
outfalls ; could this be otherwise disposed of, 
the possibility of holding up the tide at some 
point below the city might fairly receive con- 
sideration, but until that position is reached, 
it hardly looks as if the pleasing and remunerative 
facilities set out in the T.B.A. book can be antici- 
pated. It would be much pleasanter to hail 
these with enthusiasm than to throw cold water 
on them; but it certainly appears to us that 
much has to be investigated, before the case for 
a barrage is integrally complete, in directions 
that are not followed to their final goal in the 
present book. 

It is true that many men of distinction in various 
professions and occupations are actively sup- 
porting this scheme, and others have expressed 
their sympathy with it, so it is with some diffidence 
that we take the view, for the above-mentioned 
reasons, that the case is not yet made out. On 
the other hand, the opponents of the barrage 
have entrenched themselves in their official 
fortresses and have barely condescended to 
discuss the questions involved, a position hardly 
courteous to the distinguished and enthusiastic 
supporters of a most interesting and well-inten- 
tioned effort to make London cleaner, pleasanter 
and generally more worthy of its position as the 
capital of the Empire. 
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NOTES anno NEWS 


Ulster’s Post-War Housing Needs. 

Utster’s housing needs are estimated 
to be 100,000 new homes, and there are 
230,000 houses requiring major or minor 
repairs. 
Interim Report of the Planning Advisor: 
Board on Housing in Northern Ireland, 
now issued. To meet the present ‘‘ grave 
housing situation,’ the Report states, the 
Committee welcome the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s proposals regarding the provision 
of temporary houses and urge the 
Northern Ireland Government to carry out 
proposals on similar lines. It is recom- 
mended that these temporary homes 
should be erected on_ sites which it is 
proposed to use at a later date for per- 
manent housing so that the heavy cost 
of providing streets and essential services 
is not wasted. 

The Committee recommend the exten- 
sion of existing legislation governing slum 
clearance so that local authorities can deal 
with slum areas on a large scale instead 
of demolishing only individual houses. It 
is recommended that when slum property 
is pulled down the occupants of houses 
should be rehoused on the same site to 
the fullest possible extent found desir- 
able. The employment of trained housing 
managers is suggested. For rural housing 
it is recommended that houses be built 
in groups, and that sites be carefully 
chosen for reasons of economy and 
amenity. Facilities for community life 
and the employment of competent archi- 
tects are urged. 

Fibre Building Boards and Fire Risk. 

A uearLtet has been issued by the 
Ministry of Home Security on methods 
of reducing fire risk in fibre building 
boards in war-time building. A common 
method of building in war time is the 
use of rigid sheet materials, such as corru- 
gated steel or asbestos cement, on a rigid 
framework of timber or steel. Corru- 
gated sheeting is a poor heat-insulator, 
and such buildings are therefore often 
lined with insulating fibre board or other 
building board. All such combustible 
linings present some degree of fire risk, 
but the leaflet is concerned mainly with 
the risk, and methods of meeting the risk, 
in wood fibre board, which has a high 
degree of inflammability. 

Various precautions against the spread 
of fire, such as the use of flame-retardant 
paint or the introduction of fire breaks, 
are described. There is also discussion of 
the possible alternatives to fibreboard, 
with tables showing their relative inflam- 
mability and thermal value as insulators. 
Copies of the leaflet may be obtained from 
the Ministry of Home Security, Publica- 
tions Branch, Horseferry House, Thorney 
Street, S.W.1. x 


Housing (Temporary Provisions) Act, 


In consequence of the passing of the 
Housing (Temporary Provisions) Act, 
944, which received the Royal Assent 
on August 3, 1944, an amendment of the 
Form of Notice prescribed in Form No. 
20 of Statutory Rules and Orders, 1937, 
No. 78, becomes necessary, state the 
Ministry of Health. 

Section 2 of this Act provides that for 
a period of two years from the passing of 
the Act the Minister may confirm a com- 
pulsory purchase Order made for the 
ses of Part V of the Housing Act, 


pu 
1936, without holding a public local 
inquiry. 


R.E. Post for Woman Architect. 


SusaLtTERN Doreen Boacey, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, has been made 


These figures are given in the . 
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assistant deputy commander, Royal Engi- 
neers, for a large area in Western Com- 
mand. Subaltern Boagey, who studied at 
the Manchester School of Architecture, 
was lecturer on architecture at Leicester 
College of Art until last year. 


Monmouthshire Industrial Exhibition. 

Txt Monmouthshire County Council, in 
association with the Newport Borough 
Council and local industrialists, will hold 
an exhibition at the Technical College, 
Newport, from October 7 to 14. It is de- 
signed to show not only the wide range 
of the county’s products, but also the 
resources and potentialities of Monmouth- 
shire as a site for new post-war industries 
and for the expansion of existing under- 
takings. All the larger firms in Newport 
and the county are to show examples of 
their products. The opening ceremony will 
be performed by the Minister of Recon- 
struction, Lord Woolton. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Hon. Organiser, Mon- 
mouthshire Industrial Exhibition, County 
Hall, Newport, Mon. 


The late Alfred Cox, F.R.1.B.A., 

We regret to record the death, at the 
age of 76, of Mr. Alfred Cox, F.R.I.B.A., 
partner in the firm of Williams and Cox, 
FF.R.I.B.A. Mr. Cox was associated in 
the design, with the late Sir Frank Baines, 
of Imperial Chemical House. He received 
his architectural education at the A.A. and 
South Kensington, and was articled to 
Henry Florence. During his studentship 
he won the A.A. Medal and the National 
Silver Medal, South Kensington. He won 
competitions for the Children’s Home, 
Barnet (in partnership with F. E, 
Williams), Kingston Library and Wake- 
field Public Library (in partnership with 
Trimnell and Davison), and designed much 
housing work in the Home Counties. With 
Mr. Williams he built an infirmary at 
Barnet, a cinema at Uxbridge, and busi- 
ness premises at Knightsbridge. 


L.M.B.A. New Director. 

Mr. G. H. A. Hucues, F.S.I., the new 
Director of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, has started on a tour of the 
various local Areas of the Association 
throughout Greater London. Last week 
he visited Central Area No. 3 and the 


COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, September 26 
Hovustnec Centre. Miss J. G. 
“‘ Education for Householding: No. 3: Build- 
ing.” 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. (lunch, 
12.45 p.m.). 
Wednesday, September 27. 
Institute of WeLtpinG. Mr. W. W. Watt’s Pre- 
sidential Address. 
George-street, S.W.1. 
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Northern Aiea. During the next three 
weeks he hopes to pay courtesy visits to 
most of the other Areas. On September 27 
he is to be the guest of honour of Central 
Area No. 1, and on October 9 of the 
Southern Area.at Norbury. 


N.F.B.T.E.: Organising 
Devon and Cornwall. 
THe Devon and Cornwall Area Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, whose office 
is at Plymouth, invite applications for the 
post of Organising Secretary. Applica- 
tions should be made in writing, stating 
age and special qualifications. Salary 
£500 per annum, plus expenses. Applica- 
tions, addressed to the Chairman, Devon 
and Cornwall Area Committee, 163, 
Cowick-street, Exeter, must be received 
not later than Monday, October 2. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Gorpon W. Jackson, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Messrs. Jackson and Greenen, will 
resume practice at Hinton-buildings, 
Hinton-road, Bournemouth, on October 2, 
on being released from military service, 
and will be glad to receive current lists, 
not prior to 1941. 

Mrs. Apre BALLANTYNE, consultant on 
kitchen planning and equipment, has 
taken premises at 26, Bloomsbury-way, 
W.C.1, where she will open on October 1. 


From The Builder of 1844 


Saturday, September 21, 1844. 

Tue Burmpinc Mania.—Foreigners who 
arrive in London are struck by the 
immense speculations in building which 
now give life and activity to the Metro- 
polis and its environs. Every district 
presents a picture not unlike Virgil’s 
description of Carthage. . . . In 1822 the 
number of houses [in London] was about 
14,000. The increase since that period is 
almost incalculable.—From an article re- 
printed from Z'he Globe. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


A TIMBER HOUSE.—Organised by Timber 
Development Association for a timber house to 
be produced in quantity. Assessors: C. Cowles- 
Voysey, E. B. O’Rorke and F. MacManus, 
FF.R.I.B.A., with B. Latham and G. W. Gros- 
venor. Prizes: £250, £100 and £50. _ Condi- 
tions (free) from the Association at 69, Cannon- 
street, E.C.4. Questions by June 1. Designs By 
September 30. Confined to architects of British 
nationality. Details in The Builder for April 28. 

TERRACE HOUSES IN TOWNS.—Organised 
by National Housing and Town Planning Coun- 
cil for designs for State-aided terraced housing 
schemes in urban areas. Assessor: Louis 
de Soissons, A.R.A. Prizes: £125 and £75, with 
further £75 for meritorious designs. Conditions 
(free) from the Secretary, 41, Russell-square, 
W.C.1. Desens sy Ocroser 12. Details in The 
Builder for July 14. 

HOSPITAL, GOLDERS GREEN.—Organised 
by Manor House Hospital, Golders Green, 
N.W.11, for designs for a women’s section. 
Assessor: Sir Giles Scott, O.M., R.A. _ Pre- 
miums: £500, £300 and £150, Conditions (de- 
posit £1) from Secretary. Designs py OCTOBER 
12. Details in The Builder for June 16. 

A LONDON’ AIRPORT.—Organised by 
The Aeroplane for an International Airport for 
London. Assessors: Austin Blomfield, F.R.I.B.A., 
Dr, H. Roxbee Cox, Air Vice-Marshal D. C, T. 
Bennett, W. R. Verdon Smith and D. H. Hand- 
over. Prizes: £500, £100 and £50. Conditions 
(free) from The Aeroplane, Bowling Green-lane, 
E.C.1. Questions by July 1 (Overseas competi- 
tors, August 12). Desians sy Decemper 31 (Over- 
SEAS FEBRUARY 16, 1949). Details in The Builder 
for May 26. 

TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, co. 
DUBLIN.—Organised by Dublin Corporation 
for tuberculosis sanatorium for 320, at Bally- 
owen, Co. Dublin. Assessors: Harry Allberry, 
Vincent Kelly, J..Murray Easton, Ralph Byrne 
and Dr. A. J. Walsh. Prizes: £500, £350, £250 
and £150, Scheme to cost not less than 
£350,000. Conditions (dep. £3 3s.) from City 
Manager and Town Clerk, Municipal Build- 
ings, Dublin. Questions by July 21. Desians 
BY JUNE 30, 1945. Details in The Builder for 
January 14 and 28 (site plan). 
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THE WALL OF THE 


CITY OF LONDON 


THE RECENT UNCOVERINGS 


BY H. V. MOLESWORTH ROBERTS. 

GREAT interest has been aroused by 
the uncoverings—one cannot properly 
write ‘‘ discoveries,” since we knew 
they were there—of 
stretches and bastions of the ancient 
wall of the City of London, as a result 
of aerial attacks in 1940 and 1941. 
Probably the first published* notice 
appeared in The Times of October 12. 
1942, and a photograph of one bastion 
(reproduced here) on October 15. The 
publication of the accompanying 
photographs, specially taken for this 
journal from the now cleared sites 
around the wall, forms an opportune 
occasion for an examination of the 
whole subject. 

It is important at the outset not to 
exaggerate the value of the exposures. 
The whole wall is commonly called 
the ‘“‘ Roman Wall,’ and remains of 
the original structure of that period 
probably exist at some level, at 
least in foundations and behind re- 
facings above visible level, all along 
the length; but, with some exceptions, 
most visible fragments above level 
are mostly medieval repairs or re- 
buildings of upper stages; and little 
Roman work appears to be visible in 


several straighi. 
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Fig. |.—Section of wall, ‘‘ London Wall,”’ east of Cripplegate Buildings, from W., inside wall. 


On left : Remains of original St. Alphage Church (?). 


Right centre : Section of wall already exposed 


in St. Alphage churchyard, with existing remains of church. 


the parts newly laid bare in the 
Cripplegate area. Again, parts of the 
wall were already, or had at some 
time previously been, exposed; now 
they are more fully shown, or (as in 
the case of the corner bastion) shown 
from within as well as without, and 
even made more clearly visible exter- 
nally because of the demolition of 
neighbouring buildings. The present, 


clearance extends down in some cases 
to cellar, in others only to street, level, 
and thus one side only is uncovered. 
Nevertheless, the revealings are of 
importance, and there is something 
ironic in the fact that whereas several- 
storey warehouses, which formerly 
dominated the district, have collapsed 
like packs of cards, the medieval and 
Roman work has stood through the 
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PLAN OF THE CRIPPLEGATE SECTIONS. 


(N.B.—Moorgate was probably not Roman.) 
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ordeal unperturbed after its centuries 
of obscurity, and now emerges as 
strong as ever. 


A. The Wall Generally. 


The course and construction of the 
wall are well known, and information 
is available in works on _ historic 
London, notably the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments’ volumes 
and Gordon © Home’s * Roman 
London” (1926), and need not be 
repeated here. The Commission’s 
London, vol. iii: Roman London (1928) 
gives exhaustive information, inelud- 
ing (unlike its other inventories) 
early bibliographical references to 
discoveries since obscured, and 
includes medieval portions; the City 
of London volume (London, vol. iv, 
1929) records only visible sections, 
again of both periods. The date of the 
Roman work has been placed vari- 
ously from early second (Wheeler) to 
fourth (Lethaby) centuries. 


The wall proper (see typical section 
and elevation in R.C.H.M., Rom., p. 


70), in addition to footings and 
foundations several feet down, stood 
about 15ft. above original level, 


judging from the best examples, but 
in many places it survives only to 
about 11 ft. above original level, which 
is approximately the present surface 
(an average rise in the ground of over 
Sin. a century); this is of Kentish 
ragstone coursed rubble, with “ lacing- 
eourses ” of clay tiles at intervals of 
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about 3ft., corresponding to offsets 
on the inside face; the outer face is 
virtually flush from above the foot- 
ings. Above this, often, is medieval 
work, easily distinguishable by being 
of stone only (regular coursed 
rubble), battered below and shelved 
off about 22 ft. up, a. thin brick wall 
and battlements, of early fifteenth- 
century date, crowning this and end- 
ing about 30 ft. above Roman level. 
The Roman footings are about 9 ft. 
thick. The mortar is white, not pink, 
and of great, hardness (R.C.H.M., p. 
99 ff.). 

The wells are interrupted at inter- 
vals by bastions (R.C.H.M., pp. 99 ff.), 
which were in plan semi-circles with 
short straight ‘stilts’ or prolonga- 
tions*; these compare with the much 
more prolonged ones at Pevensey, and 
the horseshoe-shaped examples at 
Bradwell and Burgh Castle (see com- 
parative plans in John Ward, Romano- 
British Buildings, etc., Antiquaries’ 
Books, 1911, p. 61). They seem to have 
risen higher than the wall (cf. Bastion 
14, post), and the corner one in our 
survey was 37 ft. across. These are 
said to be later, and not to be bonded 
in (Lethaby). The gates (R.C.H.M., 
pp. 97 ff.) in some cases were un- 
doubtedly Roman, but documentary 
evidence starts c. 1000, and they were 
often rebuilt before being destroyed in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 





*They are described as “horseshoe” by 
Vulliamy, Arch. of Lond. and Mz., p. 155, and 
so suown on O.S, 5 ft. map. 
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turies. A ditch or fosse (pp, 94 ff.) 
extended the whole length of the wall 
but has been entirely filled in. 


B. The Cripplegate Sections. 


The sections of the wall ‘around the 
recently revealed portions will now be 
described in detail, going from E., in 
the thoroughfare called London Wall, 
to S.W. at Aldersgate. Neighbouring 
historic sifes and _ buildings are 
touched on where of interest. 

The sketch of the wall on the north 
side of the thoroughfare called London 
Wall, bounding St. Alphage’s church- 
yard, is well known, but much dis- 
turbed (W.28 in R.C.H.M. Roman L., 
p. 90); it is medieval and later above 
level; what is less known is that 
remains of the eastern part of the 
church itself still adhere to the wall 
(in right distance in Fig.1). It was 
demolished temp. Henry VIII, as a 
tablet of 1687 testifies (R.C.H.M. City, 
p. 93). West of this, the building 
which stood on the site of its western 
part has now been demolished, and 
patches of masonry core (left centre 
and lefi-bottom corner of Fig. 1) prob- 
ably belong to this. Across the street, 
the porch of Elsing Spital (1329-32), 
afterwards converted into that of the 
church, alone survives the destruction, 
with its pinnacled front (1914) 
(R.C.H.M., p. 92, and Daniell, London 
City Churches, 1907). 

Across Cripplegate Buildings (the 
northern continuation of Wood-street) 





Fig. 2.—Section of wall in “* London Wall ’’ (former Hart-street), west of Cripplegate]Buildings, from S.E., inside wall. 
facing masonry, (adjoining) medizval core. 


Middle distance : Path to St. Giles. 









Right bottom corner : Medizyval 


Distance : Corner bastion. 
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stood Cripplegate (G.6), of which 
nothing visible remains. 

Beyond this, fronting Hart-street 
(renamed as continuation of London 
Wall), a modern wall still stands with 
two patches of mediseval core (Fig. 2, 
on right), one partly and the other 
wholly backing on St. Giles’s church- 
yard; on the north side there is no 
sign of old work or of the buttress 
shown on the O.S. map. Beyond the 
path to the churchyard (middle dis- 
tance in Fig.), and fronting to Wood 
Street-square (a misnomer), stood the 
Hermitage of St. James on the Wall, 
according to the Ordnance Survey (5 ft. 
map), but a crypt believed to have been 
part of it stood to the 8., in Monkwell- 
street (see post). 

We now reach the famous corner 
bastion (Bastion 12, R.C.H.M. Rom, 
p. 104, section on pl. 33, opp. p. 101), 
in the south-west corner of the church- 
yard; this is of medieval date, the 
lower and projecting stage being 
earlier than the upper. It has always 
been externally visible, but is now 
more clearly so from the west because 
of the demolition of buildings in Well- 
(now City Well) street (Fig. 3); the 
church itself (mainly early sixteenth 
century) is conspicuous beyond. In- 
ternally, the bastion is now also 
visible, though much cemented and 
underbuilt, and again medieval (Fig. 
4); it is of horseshoe shape on plan. 

The area within the wall hereabouts 
is mostly in the parish of St. Olave, 
and lining the wall is a detached strip 
of the Farringdon Ward Within; 
curiously, the postal district boundary 
between E.C.1 and E.C.2 also roughly 
follows the wall. The way in which 
properties have continued to be de- 
marcated by its line up to modern 
fimes is remarkable. Near by, in 1677, 
was a rectangular structure, possibly 
post-Roman (Home, p. 169). 

The wall now turns 8.8.W. between 
City Well-street on the W. and Monk- 
well-street (a medisval thoroughfare) 
on the E. In this street (exact site 
unfound) was Lambe’s Chapel, under 
which was a twelfth-century crypt, 
said to be from the Hermitage (ante) 
and now moved to All Hallows Stain- 
ing churchyard, Mark-lane (R.C.H.M. 
City, p. 185). Nothing is visible till 
one reaches the unhappily ruined 
Barbers’ (formerly Barber-Surgeons’) 
Hall, which incorporated a Court 
Room by Inigo Jones (1636); here are 
externally three tall patches of medie- 
val work. 

Immediately next it is the northern 
of the two newly revealed bastions 
(Bastion 18) (Fig. 5), nearly opposite 
Fell-street; it is medizval and modern 
internally and invisible externally, 
and does not project above pavement 
level; the deep splays for cellar lights 
are modern. The Hall formerly ex- 
tended across it and its Livery Hall 
incorporated it (see restored plan in 
R.C.H.M., City, p. 115), but this was 
demolished in 1864 and replaced by a 
warehouse (R.C.H.M. Roman, p. 104). 
On left in distance in Fig. 5 can be 
seen Ironmongers’ Hall (1923-25), by 
Sydney Tatchell (plan in The Builder, 
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Fig. 3.—Corner bastion (Bastion 12) from S.W., outside walls. Medizval and later masonry. 





Fig. 4.—Corner bastion (Bastion !2), from S., inside the walls. 
cemented ; below, masonry again ; modern brick plinth. 


Showing St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate. 








Upper part medizval masonry 





Fig. 5.—Bastion 13—south of and next to angle bastion—from S.E., inside walls. Remains only 


below ground, medizval. 


Horizontal splavs for cellar openings modern. 
left distance. 


Ironmongers’ Hall in 












































Copyright: Mr. Sydney Tatchell. 
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Fig. mie of Bastion No. I4, taken January, 1941, after the incendiary raids in December, 


From N.W., outside ‘walls, 


Showinglupper stages, since demolished. 





Fig. 7.—3astion 14, from S.W., outside the walls. 


fronting wesiward to 


June 22, 1923), 
A further barren 


Shaftesbury-place. 


stretch, opposite Nicholl-square and 
Castle-street, leads to the second 
“new ” bastion (Bastion 14), 
approached from Windsor-court, 


named after a house. Originally de- 
tected in 1865 (R.C.H.M. Rom., pl. 33), 
it was fortunately saved from com- 
plete destruction by the vigilance of 
Mr. Sydney R. Jones (see letter in 
The Times, October 12, 1942) and Mr. 





Lower portion after demolition of upper stages. 
Medieval and later work. 


Sydney Tatchell (photo in October 15), 
Fig. 6; originally of several stages, it 
was reduced by demolition to one 
(Fig. 7). This is all recent brickwork 
inside, with a small staircase, and out- 
side has regular rubble below with a 
crazy patchwork of various periods 
above. 

Mr. Tatchell had this photograph 
taken in 1941 for record purposes, as 
this and the other bastions, as well as 
portions of the ancient wall, were in 
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danger of being demolished by the 
Pioneer Corps, following the extensive 
fires caused by the incendiary raid in 
December, 1940. By a _ fortunate 
chance he was on the spot at the 
time and able to persuade the officer 
in command to refrain from further 
demolition until he had had the oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the 
officials at, Guildhall. As a result, 
and thanks to the efforts of Mr. J. L. 
Douthwaite, then the Librarian, the 
matter was brought to the notice of 
Mr. D. H. St. J. O'Neill, of the 
Ministry of Works, who took steps for 
the preservation of the bastions. 


Beyond this, passing the site of 
Nevil’s Inn on the E. (O.8.), a stretch 
of original Roman wall, 20 ft. high, is 
said to have been found (The Times, 
August 31, 1944, ‘“‘ Y ” on their plan), 
but the present writer has failed to 
identify any old work. We now reach 
Falcon-square. N. of it, immediately 
E. of the wall, stood a Congregational 
Chapel (0O.8., 1894), since demolished. 
A bastion is said to have been found 
here and demolished (Home, map). 
At the south-east corner of the square, 
like an oasis in a desert, though over- 
grown with weeds, is the Churchyard 
of St. Olave Silver-street marking (as 
shown by the tablet, undated) the site 
of the church, burnt 1666 and not 
rebuilt (R.C.H.M. and Daniell); it is 
to be distinguished from the churches 
of St. Olave Jewry and Hart-street. 


South of Falcon-square, and visible 
on the W. up to a yellow stoek-brick 
cross wall, is an interesting piece of 
masonry with irregularly placed pieces 
of Roman and later brick; here is the 
great excitement, for here, just before 
the cross-wall, is a piece of almost 
undoubtedly Roman work, with the 
familiar lacing-courses at intervals in 


the upper part, though strangely not | 


below; the wall then disappears. This 
faces Noble-street, on the E. side of 
which Cldthworkers’ Hall, 8S. of 
Fitchett’s-court—1870, but retaining 
fittings of 1703—and a late seventeenth- 
century house, at 8. corner of Oat- 


lane, have also gone. 


Opposite the last, but apparently 
invisible, is or was a bastion (Bastion 
15), in the re-entering angle of the 
wall; this was uncovered, but only 
partially, in 1922. The line now turns 
curiously obliquely, W.S.W., possibly 
to avoid a damp patch of ground 
(Home). Here a length of wall (W.29) 
was already recorded, passing behind 
St. Anne and St. Agnes church (lower 
part of tower fourteenth century, re- 
mainder Wren’s, 1676-87); the tail 
wall, with remains of modern build- 
ings, visible to the right of the church, 
is described by The Times as the old 
wall (August 31, and first figure), bui 
nothing old is visible, and modern 
white-tiled buildings seem still to back 
it (visible from window of Alder 
House); as the O.S. 5-ft. map shows 
the line some distance N. of the 
modern wall, this course seems in 
doubt. The line reaches Aldersgate 
just north of a slight re-entering angle 
between the Raglan P.H. (on the site 
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of an old one) and Alder House; a 
tablet. indicating the site of Aldersgate 
(the gate itself demolished 1761) is 
affixed to the latter, and excavations 
on the east side of the street in 1922- 
1923 revealed the remains of a possible 
bastion (R.C.H.M., p. 98), or possibly 
the flanking tower of the gateway. 
Here our itinerary ceases. 


C.—The Tower Hill Section. 

Here the known and_ probably 
highest remaining section of Roman 
work between Cooper’s-row and the 
Crescent (W.5) hag been supplemented 
by further discoveries, including the 
long medieval portion (Fig. 8) abut- 
ting on Tower Hill, but formerly con- 
cealed from it by a “narrow tene- 
ment” projecting on to the pavement. 
The Times article of September 9 last 
identifies and describes these; the map 
and photograph (Fig. 8) accompanying 
it are here reproduced. This portion 
(W.3), between Tower Hill and 
Trinity Place, was exposed in 1852 and 
recently ** visible in places ” 
(R.C.H.M., p. 83, and pl. 22 opp. p. 
84). To the north and east of Trinity 
Place, N,, part of another stretch 
(W.4) survives, though part, ‘with a 
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bastion (B2), was destroyed for the 
Inner Circle railway, 1882 (R.C.H.M., 
pp. 83 and 99, and pls. 25, opp. p. 85, 
and 22, opp. p. 84). 


Conclusion. 

To walk about, the derelict areas of 
the City, with once tall buildings gone 
and the pavements of streets and 
courts in the main meticulously pre- 
served as ridges above yawning cellar 
cavities, is indeed a moving experi- 
ence, irresistibly reminiscent of the 
excavations of Pompeii and Rome. lt 
is strangely ironic and perhaps sym- 
bolic that the remains of modern 
commercial civilisation should have 
vanished and left those of the older 
ones triumphantly immune. It is 
good to see that two of the surviving 
features have been temporarily re- 
paired, and that notice-boards have 
already been put up before them; it 
is much to be hoped that later on 
what is found will remain exposed 
when built upon, and that excavation 
of the wall beneath pavement (and 
where necessary beneath cellar) level 
may be carried out to expose the 
Roman work erected sixteen to 
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PLANNING SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
MR. W. S. MORRISON’S ADDRESS. 


In an address delivered at the opening 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Summer School at St. Andrews Univer- 
sity on September 19, the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, Mr. W. S. 
Morrison, said that the school provided 
a valuable opportunity for the exchange 
of ideas and information between all 
those, professional and otherwise, en- 
gaged in the practical work of planning, 
and he paid a tribute to the Town 
Planning Institute, whose officers were 
largely responsible for its organisation. He 
was glad to see many elected representa- 
tives of local authorities present. A test- 
ing time lay ahead, both in the centre and 
locally, but he would face every test with 
confidence as long as he felt that local and 
national forces were collaborating intelli- 
gently, each with a real sense of the 
other’s needs and problems. 

Mr. Morrison described the internal 
structure of his Department, which, 
though recently formed, had been organ- 
ised on a basis to meet the unprecedented 
and largely incalculable demands of the 
future. Separate Divisions dealing with 
Legislation, Plans and Research were 
working in co-ordination. Their respec- 





tive functions were the formulation of 
new legislation, the day-to-day work of 
administration through local authorities, 
and the gathering of all the scientific data 
on which planning policy must be based. 
An important part of the Plans Division 
was the Regional Organisation which 
included ten Regional Officers who were 
the living links between’ the central De- 
partment and the local authorities. 

The work of the Research Division was 
of the greatest: importance. They were 
the channel through which not only his 
own but other Departments were advised 
and informed on planning technique. 
They conducted surveys and provided the 
essential background of knowledge, with- 
out which sound planning decisions could 
not be taken. Their technical services 
were much in demand by local authorities, 
and in their Maps Section they produced 
specialised maps of all kinds, in close 
collaboration with the Ordnance Survey. 
In addition to many pressing tasks of the 
moment, such as the production of special 
large-scale maps of urban areas, including 
those now being considered for reconstruc- 
tion purposes, they were also assembling 
some of the preparatory work which would 
eventually go to the formation of a 
National Atlas, a long-term job organised 
by the National Atlas Committee of the 
British Association. By the end of the 
war this Atlas would be brought a big 


eighteen centuries ago. 








Fig. 8.—A new view of the Wall (W,3.) 
which demolitions, following air raids 
on the City, have brought to light. 
Marked ‘‘Y’’-on the plan. From E., 
outside walls, Site of ‘narrow tenement’”’ 
on left. 
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step nearer publication, whoever might be 
its eventual sponsor, and it would clearly 
be a great resource to planners. The aim 
of the Nationak Atlas was to show not 
only all the physical aspects of the 
country, but such things as the distribu- 
tion of industry and population, essential 
services, transport, electricity, land use, 
types of farming, potential fertility, and 
so on, A report on National Parks and 
extensive surveys of almost the whole 
coastline of England and Wales had also 


been prepared. 




















net An Appointment. 
Whee % Mr. W. R. Davincz, F.R.LB.A., 
may P.-P.T.P.L., 5, Victoria-street, 8.W.1, is 
‘ to be appointed housing consultant in con- 
Po ries, of Tower SM section. ~ te Wall RS Olen with the layout of the Kirk Holt 
STetams eT ON Ce 2 - Trinity Place FSIS estate, where Rochdale T.C. intends to 











build about 10,000 houses as part of its 
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post-war housing programme. 








MESSROOM 


THIS SCHEME COMPRISES WORKS MESSROOM AND 
kitchen to provide for several hundred people and care- 
taker’s flat (living room, two bedrooms, kitchen and 
bathroom). The building, erected for the Enfield 
Cycle Co., cost £12,920, and a photograph was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy this year. 

Plan.—The messroom is detached but directly 
approached from the works, and is in close connection 
with the sports field. The section screens forming the 
staff messrooms are temporary. An extension on the 
kitchen side is contemplated after the war. The 
staircase from the kitchen leads to the basement stores 
and the patent concrete staircase from the hall to the 
caretaker’s flat and from there up tc the tank room. 

Construction.—Walls are 14-in. brickwork, and the 
roof is covered with grey-colour asbestos-cement sheets 
carried on steel trusses. Flat roofs are of patent slab 
construction, asphalted, and have a ribbed internal 
soffit. Partitions are steel with steel sheet dado and 
glazed, partly obscure above. 

Elevational Treatment.—Sand-faced 2§-in. bricks with 
4-in. flush joints, patent lights to water tower and 
lavatories, and patent roof lights to kitchen and lavatories, 
inlet vents in walls to messroom, outside electric lamp- 
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FOR A CYCLE COMPANY, REDDITCH 
FRANCIS W. B. YORKE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


holder in patterned brickwork, main cornice, concrete 
in situ, and patent stone copings to parapets. 
Finishes.—The walls internally are generally dis- 
tempered ivory and the walls of the messroom have a 
cement dado. Outside windows, purlins and pipes are 
painted ivory, and the outside and internal doors and 
frames and steel doors and screens and trusses are 
painted blue. Spouting is finished in light oxide paint. 
and radiators and hot pipes in radiator painted cream. 
The walls of the kitchen, lavatories and stores are in 
glazed tiles. Floors are: messroom, coloured asphalt ; 
kitchen, lavatories and stores, russet brown quarries. 
In the caretaker’s flat the walls and ceilings are dis- 
tempered ivory and all woodwork is painted blue. There 
are patent slab floors, boarded in the flat, and floors of 
russet brown quarries in the kitchen and bathroom. 
Fittings and Services.—The shop and servery have 
barriers of pipe construction, and the shop has built-in 
fittings and a hatchway into the dry store. A sink 


and slab are fitted for fish preparation, and in the cold 
store, which is specially ventilated, are two refrigerators. 
Low pressure hot water heats the whole building. In 
the caretaker’s living room is a coal fire. 
contractor was Mr. Harry B. Tarleton. 


The general 
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LIGHT AND AIR IN TOWN PLANNING—|I 
BY PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.I. 


One’ of the principal objects of town 
planning, if not the most important, is 
the restriction of overbuilding ; the preser- 
vation of adequate light and air by the 
fixing of definite limits to permissible 
obstruction. The principles upon which 
such limitation should be based have never 
yet been defined, even by town planners, 
but we are now promised universal com- 
pulsory town planning throughout the 
country. 

As soon, therefore, as post-war building 
starts, or even before, all local authorities 
will be faced with difficult and inescapable 
problems which they have all, with one 
exception, carefully avoided for the past 
twelve years by clinging to the Interim 
Development powers which were author- 
ised by the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1932, but only as a temporary 
expedient to give time for the preparation 
of definite schemes. 

The decisions at which local authorities 
will now be compelled to arrive, if the 
Minister of Health and Parliament insist 
upon adequate schemes, will very power- 
fully affect the health and well-being of 
future generations. Those decisions will 
also be final and irrevocable, because 
although restrictions may, and probably 
will, be relaxed under the customary 
waiver clauses, they are never likely to be 
increased. Improved social services will 
demand higher and ever higher rateable 
values, and the most facile and attractive 


method of increasing rateable values is to 
permit the maximum lettable floor space 
to be crowded on to urban sites. The Act 
calls for restrictions on overbuilding which 
will preserve light and air; and the defi- 
ultion of adequate light and air does 
not at first sight seem to present much 
difficulty. Ample data and records of ex- 
perience are probably available as to air 
and ventilation; or, alternatively, that 
branch of the subject may be ghort- 
circuited by the customary assumption 
that all reasonable requirements of health 
and amenity as to ventilation would be 
safeguarded if external dbstructions to 
adequate openings be so restricted as to 
permit of the penetration to interiors of 
adequate daylight. With regard to light, 
few people would admit ignorance of 
such a familiar matter as adequate or 
inadequate daylight. 

Unfortunately, however, it is no 
exaggeration to say that neither local Town 
Planning Committees, their technical ad- 
visers, specialists, Government Depart. 
ments, scientists, nor anyone else can claim 
to have any real knowledge of the effect, 
upon the adequacy of natural lighting of 
different limits of obstruction; or, in fact. 
any ideas at all upon the subject other 
than vague notions, entirely lacking in 
precision and clarity, but, nevertheless. 
firmly and universally believed to be quite 
adequate for the solution of all practical 
problems. 


Let the reader ask himself the funda- 
mental question as to what is adequate 
daylight. If, unlike the writer, he can 
provide a satisfactory definition sufficiently 
elastic to be applicable to the multifarious 
requirements of different classes of locality, 
he need read no farther. If he cannot, 
then the subject is clearly one of vital 
importance, urgently demanding considera- 
tion and close study, not only by every 
architect, surveyor and town planner, but 
by every householder and every voter. 


What is “‘ Adequate Daylight ’’ ? 

With the aid of modern methods of 
measuring and recording the essential par- 
ticulars of any example of natural light- 
ing the subject is not a difficult one. It 
is certainly full of interest, consisting as 
it does of observing and considering 
simple phenomena and _ obvious facts 
hitherto unnoticed. It is familiarity which 
has been our undoing. Our abysmal ig- 
norance—no lesser phrase is appropriate— 
is due to familiarity, which has, as ever, 
bred contempt, or at least the beginnings 
of contempt, in disregard and lack of 
observation. With regard to anything 
which ig open to our daily observation our 
ideas are invariably nebulus and quite un- 
reliable. Many a lawyer has found this 
out by the abject failure under cross- 
examination of a confident witness testi- 
fying as to facts which he had had ample, 
too ample, opportunity of observing. It 
is therefore not surprising to find that 
whilst every intelligent person feels con- 
vinced that he or she must have much 
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practical information about daylight, and 
that: experts and scientists must know 
much more, the real truth is that nobody 
knows anything at all, and even the most 
elementary data are entirely lacking; to 
say nothing of that which is required in 
order to fix properly the limits of permis- 
sible degrees of obstruction with regard 
to the varying needs of different localities ; 
for as the Court of Appeal recently said’, 
No reasonable man expects the amenities 
of Mayfair in the lighting of his City 
office, although the degree of obstruction 
typical of Mayfair might be unbearable in 
the country, or, presumably, in an open 
suburb. 

Some years ago this unsuspected 
oblivion caused no small trouble to the 
Courts when adjudicating on disputes over 
legal rights of light. Technical evidence 
was often adduced in the form of what 
were really nothing more than tendentious 
opinions, possibly unconsciously tenden- 
tious; and the contradictory nature of the 
testimony of eminent professional wit- 
nesses became notorious. 

The scandal only ceased when it became 
possible to relate the material facts in any 
dispute to measurable units. 

The peculiar reactions of the.eye to 
differences in the photometric intensity of 
daylight, which at first threatened to 
render measurement impossible, proved to 
be measurable in terms of the ratio be- 
tween indoor and unrestricted outdoor 
illumination? now known as the ‘‘ daylight 
factor,’’ the major component of which, 
and in fact the only material component, 
being the light received direct from unob- 
structed sky and known as the ‘sky 
factor.” A large number of measurements 
in various types of interiors established 
the existence of a remarkably consistent 
consensus of opinion as to the value of 


the daylight factor which represented the 


point of demarcation between adequate 
and inadequate natural lighting for or- 
dinary purposes of clerical or een he 
work® and that daylight factor value 
(0.2 per cent) was eventually standardised, 
first in the Courts in relation to legal 
rights of light‘, and later, after 
official tests in this country® it was adopted 
internationally®. In was also ascertained 
that the minimum daylight factor on the 
worst desk in such an extremely well-lit 
interior as a modern elementary school 
classroom was 0.5 per cent. 

Then the practical difficulties of photo- 
metric measurements of daylight were 
avoided ‘by the evolution of simple 
geometrical processes, which, if occasion- 
ally tedious, were easily applicable to the 
most complicated and intricate cases of 
irregular obstructions in urban aspects; 
and this at the same time rendered possible 
accurate predetermination of the effect of 
proposed additional obstructions existing 
only on paper’. 

inally, simple and obvious representa- 
tion of that effect was accomplished by 
plans of the interiors affected contoured 
to represent the altered disposition of 
lighting above and below -the legal 
‘““ grumble point”’ at table height, the 
latter being standardised internationally 
at 84 cm. (2 ft. 9 in.). 

Before counsel and judges had become 
familiar with contour plans and _ the 
information which they afforded, and 
before expert witnesses had formed the 
habit of using them invariably to depict 
the facts material to any dispute, it was 
found to be helpful to illustrate them by 
utilising the fact that the light inside 
models and obstructions to scale is pre- 
cisely the same as that within the full-size 
obstructed rooms which such scale models 
represent.*® 

Comparable photographs of the interiors 
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of models and of different obstructions to 
scale, if carefully taken with the same 
camera under identical conditions of ex- 
posure, sky brightness, stop and plate or 
film, and developed, fixed and printed 
simultaneously, represent with vivid and 
almost uncanny fidelity the difference, pro- 
nounced or immaterial,’ to the general 
lighting of interiors caused by alterations 
of external obstructions even on crude 
models, as in Figs. 1 and 2, which are the 
only survivors from enemy action of photo- 
graphs in the writer’s possession of models 
and obstructions to scale. The comparable 
contour plans were destroyed. Evidence 
from photographs in models, however, re- 
quires irrefutable testimony, which satis- 
fies the Court, of the exercise of that 
meticulous care required to avoid mis- 
leading differences in the final prints. 
They also emphasise the difference caused 
by a proposed additional external obstruc- 
tion to the general amenity of a room, a 
factor with which the Court is not par- 
ticularly concerned; and, unlike contour 
plans, afford no precise information on the 
issue which is legally material, i.e., as to 
the floor area over which the light is 
reduced from above to below the legal 
‘“‘ grumble point.’’ For this reason model 
photographs were not much used in the 
Courts, but otherwise the new precise but 
simple technique was speedily and warmly 
welcomed by lawyers dealing with dis- 
putes over legal right of light. Very soon 
judges were apt to complain if the facts 
material to any such dispute were not 
presented to them in the form of contour 
vlans which had been agreed before trial 
between the expert witnesses on each side, 
in the same way that the ascertainable 
dimensions of anything else in dispute, 
such as a building or field, are customarily 
agreed. 


‘* Legal” v. ‘‘ Town Planning” Light 
Standards. 

Legal rights, however, only extend tv 
light which is adequate for ordinary pur- 
poses, comparable with clerical work over 
reasonably long periods, such as_ that 
which obtains at the back of rooms with 
normal windows and moderate external 
obstructions. The Courts take no account 
of, and are in fact precluded from con- 
sidering, reduction of the more powerful 
light nearer to obstructed windows, 
although such ‘‘ special light’ is essen- 
tial, not only to innumerable processes in 
industry, but also to the degree of amenity 
commonly found in_ seventeeth- and 
eighteenth-century town houses with skil- 
fully designed windows protected from 
undue obstruction by the virtual town 
planning of large landowners, which have 
created our ideas of good natural lighting. 
There is also every reason to suppose that 
combined psychological and physiological 
research will confirm that the eye is an 
exacting organ affected by powerful pre- 
judices, sometimes apparently unreason- 
able, and demands amenity as well as 
sufficiency if it is to operate properly with- 
out ultimate strain and fatigue. 

More, much more, will be required of 
town planning than the mere “‘ necessity 
ration ”’ protected by private legal rights. 
It will be expected to enable the designers 
of post-war buildings at least to emulate 
the achievements of their architectural 
forefathers, and to produce dwelling-rooms 
which are cheerfully and not merely ade- 
quately lit; whilst industry will demand, 
as of right, a liberal allocation of that 
special light unprotected by private legal 
rights. 

Such essentials, which are in no sense 
mere desiderata, can easily be rendered 
unobtainable if restrictions on overbuild- 
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ing are fixed without clear appreciation of 
their effect. 

Before the war disputes over the 
quantum of light protected by legal pre- 
scriptive rights provided the only demand 
upon the knowledge and experience of 
those who had studied daylight. Factories 
and .workshops either ba an ample 
sufficiency from large skylights, or, if side 
windows were obstructed, it was possible 
to make ample, even extravagant, use of 
cheap and efficient artificial lighting. 
When, therefore, war conditions rendered 
daylight in factories (now known to be 
vital to maximum output) scarce and 
expensive owing to the cost, trouble and 
risk of sates black-out, at a time when 
the urgent need ‘for economy in fuel pre- 
cluded liberal use of the alternative of 
artificial lighting, factory managers 
appealed in vain for informed guidance. 
Daylight experts’and scientists proved to 
know no more than architects, with whom 
efficient fenestration had been virtually a 
lost art for some two centuries, ever since 
the advent of unrestricted lofty overbuild- 
ing had placed every window, however well 
chew J and efficient, at the mercy of 
selfish neighbours, unless it was protected 
by private rights, often sold for cash. 

Factory managers, therefore, had to 
solve their problems by trial and error, 
which may be possible with regard to 
black-out, but is not feasible or practicable 
in connection with town planning:and the 
design of post-war buildings. 

Fortunately, the problems arising from 
the issues in the conflict between the com- 
munal rights of light newly created by the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, 
and overbuilding permitted by the desire 
for maximum rateable values are more or 
less identical with, and differ only in 
degree from, those arising from the issues 
in the conflict between private rights and 
overbuilding by neighbours desirous of 
obtaining maximum rental values. The 
technique which has proved invaluable to 
the Courts adjudicating on the latter 
should therefore prove equally useful to 
town planning committees adjudicating on 
the former. 

Precisely that characteristic of com- 
parable photographs of models to which 
lawyers have reason to object, viz., the 
tendency to focus attention on the loss of 
amenity and special light rather than 
upon the loss of light which is just ade- 
quate, should render them particularly in- 
formative and useful to architects and town 
planners to whom amenity and _ special 
light are quite as important as bare 
adequacy. 
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(Zo be concluded.) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

BrIcKLAYERS’ ReparR Work. By W. 
Frost. (Surrey: The Technical Press, 
Ltd.) Price 4s. 6d. net. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ARC WELDING ELEC- 
TRODES FOR WELDING Mitp Street (Hanp- 
OPERATED). Demy 8vo., 16 pp. London : 
The British Electrica] and Allied Manu- 
facturers’ ‘Association (Inc.). 1944. Price 
1s. net. 
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POPLAR HUT EXPERIMENT : GENERAL VIEW. 


LONDON REHOUSING PLANS 


THe Minister of Reconstruction, with 
the concurrence of the other Ministers 
concerned, has appointed Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, Bt., M.C., T.D., K.C., with 
executive responsibility for concerting 
the activities of all the various agencies— 
both Government Departments and local 
authorities—which are concerned in the 
London area with (i) the repair of war 
damage, and (ii) the provision of such 
temporary living accommodation as can 
be made available for use before the end 
of this winter. . 

Sir Malcolm Eve, who will work from 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W., will 
not relinquish his duties as chairman of 
the War Damage Commission; but the 
work arising from this new appoint- 
ment will be undertaken indepen- 
dently of his work as chairman of the 
Commission. In an announcement Sir 
Malcolm has said: ‘In this new work 
there is one key note, and that is 
‘‘ speed.” The handling of the job can 
only be assessed by its result in that direc- 
tion. I am under no illusions as to its 
size and complexity. If you ask me to 
give you in a sentence what I conceive to 
be the terms of my appointment, it is 
this: to link the fullest possible supply 
of labour to all the available materials, 
and both to the jobs which press most to 
be done.” 

At 


who was supported by Lord Portal (Minis- 
ter of Works), Mr. H. V. Willink (Minister 
of Health) and Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve, Bt., gave some figures of damage 
done by the 1940 and 1944 air raids. 

In the raids of 1940 and the Spring of 
1944 84,000 houses were destroyed. There 
were 142,000 houses still to be repaired, of 
which 42,000 were not fit for occupation. 
In the flying bomb attacks of 1944 23,000 
houses were destroyed and_ 1,104,000 
houses damaged (in a large proportion 
the damage was slight). The total damage 
was :— 

107,000 houses destroyed (at 44 persons 
per house this represented accommoda- 
tion for 500,000 persons). 

170,000 houses seriously damaged and in 
need of repair. 

00,000 houses have received first-aid 
repairs, but need further work to make 
them reasonably comfortable. 

The total number of men at work on 
repairs to houses on September 12 was, 
said the Minister, 62,000. In addition, 
working on repairs to other types of build- 
ing, the labour force was estimated at 
15,000, while the number engaged on 
demolition and debris clearance was 6,000 
—a total of 83,000. 

This labour force was built up approxi- 
mately as follows: London labour, 57,000; 
labour brought into London, 21,000; and 




















a conference on Friday, Lord Service personnel, 5,000—a total of 83,000. 
Woolton (Minister for Reconstruction), As illustrating the magnitude of the 
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problem, Lord Woolton said that 150 
million tiles and slates would be 
required; 200 million sq. yds. of ceiling 
and wallboard; and 504 million sq. ft. of 
glass. Rehousing would be by means of 
requisitioning houses in the centre of 
London, by which it was expected to 
rehouse 10,000 persons, and by the erec- 
tion of 10,000 huts of ‘‘ Uni-Seco” and 
asbestos-board types in the various 
boroughs, to be erected on sites selected 
by the local authorities according to 
needs. Lord Portal had been empowered 
to obtain these huts. At the same time 
there would be intensification of the 
work already in hand on repairs of war- 
damaged houses to render them tolerable 
to live in. Lord Woolton concluded: “ To 
execute this plan there will have to be 
co-operation in a sense of urgency. There 
will be no room for red tape. I ask for 
the co-operation of the local authorities 
—all 95 of them concerned—of the build- 
ing contractors and of their operatives.” 
Mr. WILLINK said that two experiments 
in Poplar were being conducted to find 
out the best way of using the huts, and 
51,000 people were rehoused as a result 
of the flying bomb attacks in property 
requisitioned by the Government. 


THE POPLAR DWELLING 


As stated by Mr. Willink, an experi- 
mental temporary hutted dwelling has 
been erected at Milwall by Poplar 
Borough Council by arrangement with 
the Ministry of Health. This is an 
attempt to provide much-needed living 
accommodation in the shortest possible 
time giving the essential amenities. 

The hut comprises a living room 19 it. 
by 11 ft. 6 in., with dining recess and 
kitchenette and two bedrooms each 
1lft. 6in. by 9ft. 6in. An outside w.c. 
and fuel store is provided at the rear. 
The kitchenette is fitted with electric 
cooker, sink and draining board, food 
cupboard with external ventilation, small 
table, electric wash boiler and two 
shelves. An open fireplace is provided 
in the living-room and an electric plug 
point is provided in one bedroom, 

The hutted dwelling is erected on a 
45 concrete slab, having a damp-proof 
course of bitumen paper 2 in. from the 
top of the slab. The hut is constructed 
of “‘ Uni-Seco” units distempered inside. 
The proposal] is to erect these dwellings 
on cleared sites where drainage and other 
services are available. The concrete slab 
can be extended to take the ‘ Portal” 
temporary house when available. Mr. 
S. A. Findlay, A.M.Inst.C.E., is the 
Borough Engineer aud Surveyor. 





INTERIOR OF HUT 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not rmaaesaarig 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, dil 
oblige us tf they will express their views as briefly 
as pogsible.} 

The Future for Professional Practice. 

To rue Epiror or The Builder, 

Str,—Mr. Brown’s observations on the 
threatened monopolisation of professional 
work by certain firms of quantity sur- 
veyors [Z'he Builder, September 15] is 
equally applicable to the other profes- 
sions connected with the building 
industry, especially architecture. As he 
rightly points out, individuality is the 
keynote of professional practice. Unfor- 
tunately, during the war most important 
architectural work has tended to go to a 
few large firms, while the smaller prac- 
titioner with a staff of, say, three to six 
assistants has been forced, in many cases, 
to close his office and seek a position as 
assistant in one of the large offices. I 
believe the explanation was that the 
Government Department did not wish to 
deal with a large number of small firms, 
and any work they did not deal with 
themselvés was handed on to the few who 
were fortunate enough to have a large 
staff. 

Surely it is up to the professional insti- 
tutes to ensure that all practitioners who 
were obliged to close their offices on 
account of any war service should be 
allowed a fair share of the immense 
amount of professional work which will 
become available immediately upon the 
cessation of hostilities. 

B. A. P. Wryton-Lewis, 
Dip. Arch., A.R.I.B.A. 
London, S.W.1. 


Repair of War-damaged Premises. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Srr,—The letters from the Secretary of 
the Federation of Master Builders and Mr. 
Claude Bastable “in your issue dated 
August 18, following a report of the pro- 
ceeedings of the Wimbledon Borough 
Council on July 5, should not be allowed 
to pass without notice. 

irst of all, be it noted that neither 
of these gentlemen attempts to deny that 
the Wimbledon Corporation had_ real 
grounds for complaint against the builders 
in their locality. My own contribution to 
the discussion was based on the report of 
+he Committee responsible, of which I am 
not a member. It is a significant fact that 
a committee which should normally fully 
approve the sentiments expressed in the 
two letters I am dealing with felt obliged 
to signify in the public interest in the way 
they did their opinion of the way they 
had been treated. I myself merely drew 
tthe obvious conclusion, which is that, as 
men directly under Council control could 
be employed in work of first importance 
and that men under control of private 
builders were not so employed, the best 
thing in the circumstances was to put all 
men under Council control. Why not? 
After all, building workers really exist to 
serve the community, and not merely as 
part of an organisation to which the com- 
munity should pay profits, no matter what 
sort of service is given. 

As the letters did not deal with the 

int at issue, why were sy A pt 

his is quite easy to see. e@ oppor- 
tunity was taken to give voice to two 
alleged grievances: one that the War 
Damage Commission and Ministry of 
Home Security contract does not pay 
builders a big enough profit, and the other 
that Local Government authorities employ 
building trade labour on work other than 
the maintenance of their own property. 

As to the first, the Government allows 
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all legitimate charges for labour and 
material and cost of getting them on to 
the job. On top of this the builder gets a 
comprehensive fee for overhead charges and 
a profit. Mr, Bastable does not deny this; 
he agrees there is ‘‘ practically no profit.”’ 
Even if there is ‘‘ practically no profit,” 
why should he object, seeing that every 
legitimate charge has been met, including 
an allowance to the owner of the business 
under overhead charges? I respectfully 
suggest, however, that provided the 
buuider is able to exercise reasonable skill 
in running his affairs and busineess, there 
is, under Government allowances, a very 
reasonable profit to be made—in fact, far 
more than under the horrible cut-throat 
competitive system that existed in so many 
quarters before the war. 

Who were the profit-lackers then? Firms 
whose lack of organising skill forced them 
into a desperate position, or gamblers, or 
those who snatched contracts from people 
who knew their business, hoping that a 
lucky chance, bad workmanship, or even 
worse methods, would enable them to pull 
through. An investigation will show that 
these are the types who lose money under 
Government allowances. Does Mr. Ven- 
ning defend them? 

While on this subject I must draw atten- 
tion to a statement from Mr. Venning. 
He asks us to compare the Ministry of 
Home Security Prime Cost Contract with 
the new ROD1 pamphlet of the War 
Damage Commission. In doing this he 
suggests that the Ministry of Home 
Security Contract does not provide a living 
for the builder, while presumably the 
ROD1 issued by agreement with the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers does. Let us see. Under the 
Ministry of Home Security Contract, on 
a cost of works of £2,000, the builder 
would get 


For establishment charge and 





profit... . 10% 
Use of small tools ... -- 25% 
Insurance... vF 1 85% 
Carriage... Ba .. 15% 

Total ... 173% 


Under ROD1, on the same cost of works 
the builder will get exactly the same—1.e., 
175 per cent. hat has Mr. Venning to 
grumble about in this? 

Now for the more important question as 
to the right of Local Government authori- 
ties to employ direct labour in connec- 
tion with building work. For the benefit 
of your correspondents let me first of all 
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list only a few of the activities in which 
Local Government authorities are engaged 
and in which they employ direct labour : 

Education, Public Health, - Public 

Assistance, Transport (bus and tram 

systems), Highways (construction and 

upkeep), Water, Gas and Electric Ser- 
vices, Sewage and Sewage Disposal, 

British Restaurants and other war-time 

Services. 

It will be found that Local Authorities 
set up these services in the past only be- 
cause they found by experience that it 
was impossible to get secure and effective 
organisation from profit-making organisa- 
ag ent osthn ens The same applies 
to the building trade i 
of Wimbledon shown. ste 
_ If it were possible for the building trade 
in this country to put its own house in 
order and deliberately organise itself as a 
public service, Government and Local 
Government bodies could leave their 
building: problems to the trade. In view 
however, of the hard fact emphasised by 
Messrs. Venning and Bastable that the 
building trade as at present organised is 
a profitmaking organisation, and, let me 
point out, prepared at times of depression 
to wage civil war in its own ranks to 
obtain contracts, there is no hope except 
through public bodies taking the job in 
hand. In fact, if the building trade were 
able to take itself in hand it could only 
do so in co-operation with national and 
Local Government bodies, 

When the trade is taken in hand and 
organised, the real builder will come into 
his own. I know by long experience that 
there are in all parts of this country 
thousands of skilled and experienced master 
builders who know how to do the only 
quality of work that should be allowed— 
1.e., the best. They want to do this work 
and it is there to do, but so long as the 
country and the building trade are hag- 
ridden by speculators, gamblers, pois 
quick merchants, company promoters 
building societies, and such like, the real 
builder will find himeelf carrying on a 
losing battle against racketeers or will 
degenerate into a bullied wageslave of the 
same. 

Wimbledon. Tom Brappock 


To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—Six farm-workers’ cottages re- 
cently built in Suffolk cost £1,220 each— 
rent 16s. 9d. To reduce the rent to 10s. 
would necessitate a subsidy of £465. 

Having regard to the foregoing, I would 
submit that the Government would be well 
advised to speed up the repair of houses 
suffering from war damage and five years of 
scarcity of labour. To neglect the existing 
houses and resort to the expedient of 
costly erections, prefabricated or other- 
wise, is tantamount to throwing away the 
substance for the shadow, for prefabricated 
houses will be costly, having regard to the 
estimated length of life—10 years. 

To facilitate the works of reparation 
necessary in existing properties an increase 
in rent and release of men previously 
engaged on maintenance of properties are 
essential. There are many houses in London 
suburbs comprising five rooms and scullery 
let at 12s. 6d. weekly, inclusive of rates— 
passed by the Ministry of Health for occu- 
pation by nine persons, i.e., less than 24d. 
per person per day—no liability for rates 
or repairs. I cannot imagine even the 
Ministry of Works being able to compete 
with this. 

Sypney A. Naytor. 

Davies-street, W.1. 


Proposed Conway By- E 

To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Srr,—It seenis to me, as an architect, 
the widow of an architect, and the friend 
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THE POPLAR HUT EXPERIMENT : GENERAL VIEW. 


LONDON REHOUSING PLANS 


THE Minister of Reconstruction, with 
the concurrence of the other Ministers 
concerned, has appointed Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, Bt., M.C., T.D., K.C., with 
executive responsibility for concerting 
the activities of all the various agencies— 
both Government Departments and local 
authorities—which are concerned in the 
London area with (i) the repair of war 
damage, and (ii) the provision of such 
temporary living accommodation as can 
be made available for use before the end 
of this winter. P 

Sir Malcolm Eve, who will work from 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W., will 
not relinquish his duties as chairman of 
the War Damage Commission; but the 
work arising from this new appoint- 
ment. will be undertaken indepen- 
dently of his work as chairman of the 
Commission. In an announcement Sir 
Malcolm has said: “In this new work 
there is one key note, and that is 
‘‘ speed.” The handling of the job can 
only be assessed by its result in that direc- 
tion. I am under no illusions as to its 
size and complexity. If you ask me to 
give you in a sentence what I conceive to 
be the terms of my appointment, it is 
this: to link the fullest possible supply 
of labour to all the available materials, 
and both to the jobs which press most to 
be done.” 

At a conference on Friday, Lord 
Woolton (Minister for Reconstruction), 


who was supported by Lord Portal (Minis- 
ter of Works), Mr. H. V. Willink (Minister 
of Health) and Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve, Bt., gave some figures of damage 
done by the 1940 and 1944 air raids. 

In the raids of 1940 and the Spring of 
1944 84,000 houses were destroyed. There 
were 142,000 houses still to be repaired, of 
which 42,000 were not fit for occupation. 
In the flying bomb attacks of 1944 23,000 
houses were destroyed and_ 1,104,000 
houses damaged (in a large proportion 
the damage was slight). The total damage 
was :— 

107,000 houses destroyed (at 44 persons 
per house this represented accommoda- 
tion for 500,000 persons). . 

170,000 houses seriously damaged and in 
need of repair. 

700,000 houses have received first-aid 
repairs, but need further work to make 
them reasonably comfortable. 

The total number of men at work on 
repairs to houses on September 12 was, 
said the Minister, 62,000. In addition, 
working on repairs to other types of build- 
ing, the labour force was estimated at 
15,000, while the number engaged on 
demolition and debris clearance was 6,000 
—a total of 83,000. 

This labour force was built up approxi- 
mately as follows: London labour, 57,000; 
labour brought into London, 21,000; and 
Service personnel, 5,000—a total of 83,000. 

As illustrating the magnitude of the 
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problem, Lord Woolton said that 150 
million tiles and slates would be 
required; 200 million sq. yds. of ceiling 
and wallboard; and 504 million sq. ft. of 
glass. Rehousing would be by means of 
requisitioning houses in the centre of 
London, by which it was expected to 
rehouse 10,000 persons, and by the erec- 
tion of 10,000 huts of ‘‘ Uni-Seco”’ and 
asbestos-board types in the various 
boroughs, to be erected on sites selected 
by the local authorities according to 
needs. Lord Portal had been empowered 
to obtain these huts. At the same time 
there would be intensification of the 
work already in hand on repairs of war- 
damaged houses to render them tolerable 
to live in. Lord Woolton concluded: ‘ To 
execute this plan there will have to be 
co-operation in a sense of urgency. There 
will be no room for red tape. I ask for 
the co-operation of the local authorities 
—all 95 of them concerned—of the build- 
ing contractors and of their operatives.” 
Mr. WILLINK said that two experiments 
in Poplar were being conducted to find 
out the best way of using the huts, and 
51,000 people were rehoused as a result 
of the flying bomb attacks in property 
requisitioned by the Government. 


THE POPLAR DWELLING 


As stated by Mr. Willink, an experi- 
mental temporary hutted dwelling has 
been erected at Milwall by Poplar 
Borough Council by arrangement with 
the Ministry of Health. This is an 
attempt to provide much-needed living 
accommodation in the shortest possible 
time giving the essential amenities. 

The hut comprises a living room 19 ft. 
by 11 ft. 6 in.,. with dining recess and 
kitchenette and two bedrooms each 
ll ft. 6in. by 9ft. 6in. An outside w.c. 
and fuel store is provided at the rear. 
The kitchenette is fitted with electric 
cooker, sink and draining board, food 
cupboard with external ventilation, small 
table, electric wash boiler and two 
shelves. An open fireplace is provided 
in the living-room and an electric plug 
point is provided in one bedroom. 

The hutted dwelling is erected on a 
43 concrete slab, having a damp-proof 
course of bitumen paper 2 in. from the 
top of the slab. The hut is constructed 
of ‘“‘ Uni-Seco ” units distempered inside. 
The proposal is to erect these dwellings 
on cleared sites where drainage and other 
services are available. The concrete slab 


can be extended to take the “ Portal ” 
temporary house when available. Mr. 
8. A. Findlay, A.M.Inst.C.E., is the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 


INTERIOR OF HUT 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sionak and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not -necessaril 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible. 

The Future for Professional Practice. 

To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Simr,—Mr. Brown’s observations on the 
threatened monopolisation of professional 
work by certain firms of quantity sur- 
veyors [Z'he Builder, September 15] is 
equally applicable to the other _profes- 
sions connected with the building 
industry, especially architecture. As he 
rightly points out, individuality is the 
keynote of professional practice. Unfor- 
tunately, during the war most important 
architectural work has tended to go to a 
few large firms, while the smaller prac- 
titioner with a staff of, say, three to six 
assistants has been forced, in many cases, 
to close his office and seek a position as 
assistant in one of the large offices. 
believe the explanation was that the 
Government Department did not wish to 
deal with a large number of small firms, 
and any work they did not deal with 
themselves was handed on to the few who 
were fortunate enough to have a large 
staff. 

Surely it is up to the professional insti- 
tutes to ensure that all practitioners who 
were obliged to close their offices on 
account of any war service should be 
allowed a fair share of the immense 
amount of professional work which will 
become available immediately upon the 
cessation of hostilities. 

B. A. P. Wryton-Lewis, 
Dip. Arch., A.R.I.B.A. 
London, S.W.1. 


Repair of War-damaged Premises. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—The letters from the Secretary of 
the Federation of Master Builders and Mr. 
Claude Bastable in your issue dated 
August 18, following a report of the pro- 
ceeedings of the Wimbledon Borough 
Council on July 5, should not be allowed 
to pass without notice. 

First of all, be it noted that neither 
of these gentlemen attempts to deny that 
the Wimbledon Corporation had _ real 
grounds for complaint against the builders 
in their locality. My own contribution to 
the discussion was based on the report of 
the Committee responsible, of which Iam 
not a member. It is a significant fact that 
a committee which should normally fully 
approve the sentiments expressed in the 
+wo letters I am dealing with felt obliged 
to signify in the public interest in the way 
they did their opinion of the way they 
had been treated. I myself merely drew 
the obvious conclusion, which is that, as 
men directly under Council control could 
be employed in work of first. importance 
and that men under control of private 
builders were not so employed, the best 
thing in the circumstances was to put all 
men under Council control. Why not? 
After all, building workers really exist to 
serve the community, and not merely as 
part of an organisation to which the com- 
munity should pay profits, no matter what 
sort of service is given. 

As the letters did not deal with the 
porn at issue, why were they written? 

his is quite easy to see. he oppor- 
tunity was taken to give voice to two 
alleged grievances: one that the War 
Damage Commission and Ministry of 
Home Security contract does not pay 
builders a big enough profit, and the other 
that Local Government authorities employ 
building trade labour on work other than 
the maintenance of their own property. 

As to the first, the Government allows 
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all legitimate charges for labour and 
material and cost of getting them on to 
the job. On top of this the Suilder gets a 
comprehensive fee for overhead charges and 
a profit. Mr, Bastable does not deny this; 
he agrees there is ‘‘ practically no profit.” 
Even if there is ‘‘ practically no profit,” 
why should he object, seeing that every 
legitimate charge has been met, including 
an allowance to the owner of the business 
under overhead charges? I respectfully 
suggest, however, that provided the 
builder is able to exercise reasonable skill 
in running his affairs and busineess, there 
is, under Government allowances, a very 
reasonable profit to be made—in fact, far 
more than under the horrible cut-throat 
competitive system that existed in so many 
quarters before the war. 

Who were the profit-lackers then? Firms 
whose lack of organising skill forced them 
into a desperate position, or gamblers, or 
those who snatched contracts from people 
who knew their business, hoping that a 
lucky chance, bad workmanship, or even 
worse methods, would enable them to pull 
through. An investigation will show that 
these are the types who lose money under 
Government allowances. Does Mr. Ven- 
ning defend them? 

While on this subject I must draw atten- 
tion to a statement from Mr. Venning. 
He asks us to compare the Ministry of 
Home Security Prime Cost Contract with 
the new ROD1 pamphlet of the War 
Damage Commission. In doing this he 
suggests that the Ministry of Home 
Security Contract does not provide a living 
for the builder, while presumably the 
ROD1 issued by agreement with the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers does. Let us see. Under the 
Ministry of Home Security Contract, on 
a cost of works of £2,000, the builder 


would get 
For establishment charge and 
profit ... oe 3 9 
Use of small tools ... .. 24% 
Insurance... aie 2 34% 
Carriage... ies .. 15% 





Total ... 175% 


Under ROD1, on the same cost of works 
the builder nae exactly the same—1.e., 
174 per cent. hat has Mr. Venning to 
grumble about in this? 

Now for the more important question as 
to the right of Local Government authori- 
ties to employ direct labour in connec- 
tion with building work. For the benefit 
of your correspondents let me first, of all 
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list only a few of the activities in which 
Local Government authorities are engaged 
and in which they employ direct labour : 


Education, Public Health, - Public 
Assistance, Transport (bus and tram 
systems), Highways (construction and 
upkeep), ‘Water, Gas and Electric Ser- 
vices, Sewage and Sewage Disposal, 
British Restaurants and other war-time 
services. 

It will be found that Local Authorities 
set up these services in the past only be- 
cause they found by experience that it 
was impossible to get secure and effective 
organisation from profit-making organisa- 
paged ‘_~ bred reas The game applies 
o the building trade, 1 
of Wimbledon yen mane octal 
_ If it were possible for the building trade 
in this country to put its own house in 
order and deliberately organise itself as a 
public service, Government and Local 
Government bodies could leave their 
building problems to the trade. In view 
however, of the hard fact emphasised by 
Messrs. Venning and Bastable that the 
building trade as at present organised is 
a profitmaking organisation, and, let me 
point out, prepared at times of depression 
re wage civil bigs (om its own ranks to 
obtain contracts, there is no ho 
through public bodies taking the —_ 
hand. In fact, if the building trade were 
able to take itself in hand it could only 
do so in co-operation with national and 
Local Government bodies, 

When the trade is taken in hand and 
organised, the real builder will come into 
his own. I know by long experience that 
there are in all parts of this country 
thousands of skilled and experienced master 
builders who know how to do the only 
quality of work that should be allowed— 
a.e.. the best. They want to do this work 
and it is there to do, but so long as the 
country and the building trade are hag- 
ridden by speculators, gamblers, get-rich- 
guiok merchants, company promoters 
building societies, and such like, the real 
builder will find himself carrying on a 
losing battle against racketeers or will 
degenerate into a bullied wageslave of the 
same. 


Wimbledon. 


To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—Six farm-workers’ cottages _re- 
cently built in Suffolk cost £1,220 each— 
rent 16s. 9d. To reduce the rent to 10s. 
would necessitate a subsidy of £465. 

Having regard to the foregoing, I would 
submit that the Government would be well 
advised to speed up the repair of houses 
suffering from war damage and five years of 
scarcity of labour. To neglect the existing 
houses and resort to the expedient of 
costly erections, prefabricated or other- 
wise, is tantamount to throwing away the 
substance for the shadow, for prefabricated 
houses will be costly, having regard to the 
estimated length of life—10 years. 

To facilitate the works of reparation 
necessary in existing properties an increase 
in rent and release of men previously 
engaged on maintenance of properties are 
essential. There are many houses in London 
suburbs comprising five rooms and scullery 
let at 12s. 6d. weekly, inclusive of rates— 
passed by the Ministry of Health for occu- 
pation by nine persons, i.e., less than 24d. 
per person per day—no liability for rates 
or repairs. I cannot imagine even the 
Ministry of Works being able to compete 
with this. 


Tom Brappock. 


Sypney A. Naytor. 
Davies-street, W.1. 
Proposed Conway By-pass. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 
Srr,—It seems to me, as an architect, 
the widow of an architect, and the friend 
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of many architects serving abroad, that 
the Conway By-pass scheme is being 
allowed to slide past the greater part of 
interested opinion while that opinion 1s 
perforce voiceless. 

What good purpose is to be served by 
mutilating Conway? If a speedway is 
necessary to carry the enormous volume 
of traffic which the Government evidently 
anticipates, why not by-pass Conway en- 
tirely? The visitors whose lives are so 
endangered in its narrow streets would be 
left almost unmolested, and the motorists 
equally would not be harassed by pedes- 
trians. d 

Apart from practical considerations, 
Conway is one of our few remaining walled 
cities. It is quoted in Raymond Unwin’s 
‘*Town Planning in Practice’’ as one of 
our finest examples. By these existing 
examples of ancient planning we learn. 
To destroy or deface them is to belong 
to the school of thought which would 
remove history from the architectural 
student’s. curriculum. History is his 
alphabet ; without it he would struggle to 
discover methods which were in use hun- 
dreds, and in some cases thousands, of 
years ago. 

From the demolition of the ancient 
grammar school in Birmingham to make 
way for a multiple store, and of the 
gracious facade of Nash’s Regent-street 
to give place to a heterogeneous collection 
of stores, it would seem that progress 
knows only one method—destruction. 
Surely we do not lack imagination enough 
to produce new work of sufficient merit 
to live cheek by jowl with the old. What 
is good of any period will live in har- 
mony with whatever is good of another. 

But perhaps the minds young and 
imaginative enough to accept the chal- 
lenge of providing for modern needs while 
not destroying ancient beauty are all 
facing at present the struggle for civilisa- 
tion’s life. Are we to wipe out, while 
they are away, so much that they are 
fighting to see again? 
Joan WItson. 

B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A. 
Birkdale, Lancs. 


An Electric Kitchen. 
To rae Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—The electric kitchen illustrated in 
The Builder of August 25 will certainly 
appeal to the inexperienced person, but 
despite the fancy gadgets, so arranged to 
catch the eye, the most arduous work in 
the kitchen still remains, 1.e., preparing 
vegetables, cooking, and washing up. 

I wonder whether any of the manu- 
facturers, etc., have stopped to consider 
the number of hours actually spent be- 
tween the kitchen sink and the oven. 
Standing with back bent, preparing vege- 
tables and other foods, washing-up pots 


and pans, means at least two hours for ° 


each midday meal 
alone, a very tiring 
job, interspersed 
with getting down 
on hands and knees 
to peep into the 
oven to see if the 
family joint is pro- 
gressing __ satisfac- 
torily. Truly the 
housewife almost 
needs to be a con- 
tortionist. 

I note that the refrigerator, mostly used 
in summer, is at eye level. But the oven, 





Fig. 1.—Sink Stool. 


used both summer and winter, is at floor . 


level. It almost seems that the designer 
of ovens completely ignores the require- 
ments of the housewife—she must either 
like it or lump it. I suppose the explana- 
tion is the cost, but I feel certain that the 
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most practical housewife would prefer the 
oven at eye level and do without the 
refrigerator, which, in any case, seems an 


unnecessary luxury in working-class 
homes. 
Fye tever 5:3" 
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Fig 2.—Suggested Arrangement for Electric Cooker, 


I would like to suggest that in connection 
with the kitchen sink a swinging stool 
be fitted, enabling the housewife to sit, 
or sit-stand, at any required height, thus 
easing the strain on legs and feet. (See 
sketch.) 

The electric cooker should be at eye- 
level, with plate and food warmer under- 
neath. The hot-plate and grill should be 
fixed at the side. (See sketch.) 

Another suggestion I should Tike to 
make is that water should be softened. 
Its value is inestimable, both as a labour 
saver and as an economy. York. 
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R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS 


THE FINAL, JULY, 1944. 

The Final Examination of the R.I.B.A. 
was held in London, Edinburgh and Bel- 
fast, from July 5 to 13. Of the 63 candi- 
dates examined, 41 passed and 22 can- 


didates were relegated. 


The successful 


candidates are as follows :— 
Whole Examination. 


Reginald ee, ee 
Brown 
approval of Thesis). 


Heinz Dessau. 


Kenneth H. Edmond- 
son (subject to ap- 


proval of Thesis). 

Arthur M. Edwards. 

P. Serrell Falconer. 

Alexander A. Gowans. 
Le ; Greenfield 
(prspnation in The- 
Sis). 

Frederick W. Gregory. 

William P. J. Grose. 

Donald E. Grove (Dis- 
tinction in Thesis). 

Leslie A. J. Heywood 

(subject to approvhl 
of Thesis). 

Ian M. Hindle. 

Hans Hitschmann 
(subject to approval 
of Thesis). 

Charles LI. 

Fred H. Hoyles. 


Frank W. Lancaster 
(subject to approval 
of Thesis). 


David Landaw. 

Theodorg F. Lawson. 

Reginald F. Malcolm- 
son. 


Part 1 
Philip W. G. Brad- 
ford. 
John G. MacGruer 


(subject to approval 
of remaining Testi- 
monies of Study). 


(subject to 


Alexander McRobie 
(subject to approval 
of Thesis). 

Thomas L. K. Mason. 

Frank Moate (subject 
to approval of Thesis 
and remaining Testi- 
monies of Study), 

C. Anthony Parker. 

B. A. Phillips-Howard, 
B.A. (Distinction in 
Thesis). 

Frederick R. Pite (sub- 
ject to approval of 
Thesis), 

Stanley Ralph. 

Norman T. Skelton 
(subject to approval 
of Thesis). 

Ronald A. Stedham. 

Alastair A. Taylor. 

Frank R. Thorne (sub- 
ject to approval of 

hesis). 

Arnold _ S. Waring 
(Distinction in The- 


sis. 

Gerald Wills (subject 
to approval of 
Thesis). 

Clifford Worthington. 

Frederick Wright. 


only. 

Guy 8S. Melland. 
Wilfred E. Mills. 
Arthur L. Moon. 
Samuel Wells. 


Part 2 only. 


Charles V. K. Kennedy. 


Tue SpectaL Fina, Jury, 1944. 


The Special Final Examination was held 
in London and Edinburgh from July 5 


to 12. 


Of the 34 candidates examined, 


16 passed, as follows— 
Whole Examination. 


Willam Collyer. 
George Cooper 
Frederick L. Felgate. 
The Hon. _ Laurence 

J. £E Twistleton- 

Wykeham Fiennes. 
Alfred E. J. Hastings. 
Ervin Katona. 


W. Porter Mitchell. 
Frederick C. Rendell. 
Eric 8S. Smith. 
Reginald E. J. South- 


all. 
Ronald J. Sparrow. 
W. Stephen Thomas. 
Rupert L. Thorpe. 


Part 1 only. 


John J. Bevan. 


William M. Carter. 


Part 2 only. 


David T. B. Pope. 


18 candidates were 


relegated. 





THe EXAMINATION IN PROFESSIONAL PRac- 
TICE FOR STUDENTS oF SCHOOLS or ARCHI- 
TECTURE RECOGNISED FOR ExEMPTION 
FROM THE R.I.B.A. Frnat ExamrnartIon. 
This Examination was held in London 
on July 11 and 13. Three candidates were 
examined and passed, as follows :— 
Miss Beryl 8S. Couch. Granville H. Wilson. 
Eugene Sternberg. 


Specra, Fina Examination, SALisBury, 
SourHERN Ruopesi1a.—This Examination 
was held in July, when the following 
candidate was examined and passed: 
Arthur Desmond Agg. 


“Vacancies for Architects.” 

We regret that owing to a misprint in 
Mr. Leonard C. Howitt’s letter on this 
subject in our last issue, certain figures 
were wrongly quoted. The second para- 
graph should have read : ‘‘ The plain facts 
are that out of 14,984 persons accorded the 
legal right to style themselves ‘ archi- 
tects,’ 9,294 are members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and of the 
latter 6,353 have passed a qualifying ex- 
amination. .. .”’ 
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THE POST-WAR HOUSE 


HEATING, COOKING AND HOT 
WATER SUPPLIES. 

A Booktet dealing with this subject has 
just been published,* giving a summary of 
the. views of the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Solid Fuel. The committee was 
formed in March, 1943, following a request 
made by the Domestic Fuels and Appli- 
ances Committee of the coal industry to 
some of the leading women’s organisa- 
ions for advice on heating, cooking and 
hot-water supply for the post-war house. 
Lady Egerton was the Chairman. 

The report now issued is commendable 
especially in two respects. It is not 
lengthy, and it is definite. The committee 
regard it as their function to provide a 
link between the housewife on the one 
hand and research workers and technicians 
on the other. They recognise that heating 
services cannot be adequately studied 
without taking into account the whole 
housing question, but they stress the point 
that undue haste in building should not 
result in inadequate installations. ‘‘ The 
disastrous policy, followed after the last 
war, of cutting down building costs led in 
inany cases to inferior and inconvenient in- 
stallations and an increased burden upon 
the weekly budget of the householder. We 
believe that an extensive use of temporary 
dwellings would be preferable to the policy 
of building, with inadequate preparation, 
permanent houses which will adversely 
affect living conditions for many years.”’ 
This aspect of the matter is referred to in 
several parts of the report. Thus: ‘‘ We 
have carefully considered the influence of 
approved appliances on the grounds of 
possible reductions of the labour and atten- 
tion required in tending them, and of the 
weekly fuel bill. From both aspects we 
find an unanswerable case for installing 
good equipment, even at a higher initial 
cost. . . . No short-term measures of a 
haphazard nature should be permitted, 
even immediately after the war. We must 
begin as we mean to go on, and provide 
householders with the best possible heat- 
ing services from the start. This means 
that production must be planned now, so 
that industry will not need to fall back on 
pre-war designs in order to save time in 
supplying new equipment after the war.’’ 


The Housewife’s Needs. 

The committee are especially concerned 
with the needs of the wo:king-class house- 
wife, and they say that ‘‘ both local 
authorities and private builders require 
guidance in the provision of appliances that 
will enable the poorest householders to get 
really good cooking and hot-water facili- 
ties, as well as room heating, at a low 
cost.’’ In one of the appendices to the re- 
port a list of suggested appliances is given, 
from which builders of new houses can 
make their own choice. The committee 
say that in ‘‘ non-parlour’’ houses one 
appliance for heating, cooking and hot 
water may sometimes be practicable if 
there are no children; but that in urban 
districts, where gas and electricity are 
readily available, and are preferred for 
cooking, these are probably more conveni- 
ent. ‘‘ There is scope for further develop- 
ment of really efficient back-to-back grates, 
to minimise labour in non-parlour houses. 
A cooker and water heater which is self- 
setting (i.e., stands free of the wall and is 
not built in), installed in a small working 
kitchen, with a separate modern fire in the 
living room, is an ideal solution; but this 
may involve extra cost, both for installa- 
tion and for running.’’ The reference to 
the cooker being free-standing is worthy 








* The Organising Secretary of the Committee, 
4, Rickett-street, Fulham, London, 8.W.6, price 
ls. 3d., post free, 
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of special note. The building-in of cookers 
1s a relic of the nineteenth century. Free- 
one cookers are much more conveni- 
ent. 

The committee make these further re- 
commendations: (1) The old types of 
scullery and washhouse should be replaced 
in all houses by a “‘ utility’ room, com- 
plete with laundry equipment, which must 
include drying and airing cupboards, efh- 
ciently ventilated. (2) Wherever possible, 
a coal fire should be provided in at least 
one bedroom for use in case of illness, but 
this involves additional work for the house- 
wife, and a satisfactory alternative may be 
background warmth with convected air 
from the living-room fire (‘‘ we feel that 
this is a method which should receive seri- 
ous consideration ’’). (as or electric points 
should also be provided wherever possible. 

Solid fuel is recommended for use in 
country districts, and here the continuously 
burning cooker has definite advantages, but 
in southern areas especially, some alterna- 
tive to solid fuel for cooking and hot-water 
supply should be provided for use in hot 
weather and for intermittent space-heating 
between seasons. The committee attach 
the greatest importance to smoke abate- 
ment, and while they recognise that it will 
be many years before the possibility of 
abolishing the use of raw coal can be 
seriously considered, they hope that smoke- 
less fuels will be produced in greater 
quantities. 

Finally, they stress the need to eliminate 
faulty and badly designed appliances, and 
suggest that any type sanctioned for use 
by housing authorities should first be 
tested and certified. ‘‘ We understand that 
# commitee is preparing standards of per- 
formance of solid-fuel appliances, and we 
hope that these will be set as high ag is 
feasible in the light of present-day techni- 
cal knowledge and experience, and will be 
adopted as British Standards for general 


e. 

Altogether the report, with its appen 
dices, is a most helpful document. Inci- 
dentally, it has been given a cover—remi- 
niscent of Rex Whistler—so gay and decor- 
ative that one would hardly suppose there 
was such solid, serious niatter inside. 
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HOUSING : PRESENT 
POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


Mr. 8S. Pornton-Taytor, Chief Housing 
Architect for the Ministry of Health, was 
the lecturer at a meeting of the Society of 
Women Journalists, beld in Stationers’ 
Hall, E.C.4, on September 14. Mr. N. 
Pevsner presided. 

The lecturer said that in connection with 
the everlasting problem of housing his 
generation had had a great and wonderful 
opportunity ten years after John Burns’s 
Act of 1909 had pointed the way to a 
more intelligent use of land. In 1919 we 
had been faced with a shortage of housing, 
and an amount of bad housing, appalling 
to those best able to appreciate the posi- 
tion. We had far less than one dwelling 
per family, let alone any margin for 
mobility. A quarter of a century later the 
present war had brought an opportunity 
greater, if possible, in potentiality than 
the previous one. This time we had started 
with 12,000,000 houses, of which 4,000,000 
had been built in the inter-war years. 
Many of our worst dwellings had been 
demolished, and opportunities for further 
practical action were presenting them- 
selves. Guided by the Tuder-Walters 
report, we had commenced with normal 
family houses, had then demolished the 
worst slums, and after that had gone on 
to homes for the aged and commenced on 
the problem of overcrowding. We had 
done a fair amount of reconditioning of 
rural houses. Side by side with the local 
authorities, private enterprise had done 
great work : the policy of the country was 
to encourage private enterprise to provide 
dwellings to the maximum extent, The 
cost of building, the rate at which capital 
could be borrowed, and the rents tenants 
were able to pay varied from time to time, 
and it was everyone’s aim to make all 
housing self-supporting. That aim had 
been nearly reached for some years before 
the war: apart from slum clearance, work- 
ing-class tenants had been able to pay 
rents which covered interest and repay- 
ment of capital over a period of sixty 
years. We had nearly arrived at the 
standard of one dwelling one family, but 
had not reached the stage of having the 
surplus necessary for the free movement 
of population from one district to another 


Local Authorities and Housing. 

This first achievement of our country 
had been a great and inspiring act of co- 
operation between all concerned. Over 
one-third of our population were now 
housed in local authority houses, set in 
generous gardens and with reasonably 
spacious surroundings. ‘They had good 
sized living rooms and bedrooms, remem- 
bering that in the main these houses had 
to be kept clean by one pair of hands, 
which hands had other work to do. The 
great majority of the houses were well 
built, exceeding the standards hitherto 
attained in any other country. During 
the inter-war years there had been periods 
when the need for building had out- 
stripped traditional methods, and experi- 
ments had been made in alternative forms 
of construction. These had not all been 
successful, but a great many had proved 
satisfactory. Typical examples had been 
recently surveyed by a Committee set up 
by the Ministry of Health, the Ministry 
of Works and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. That Committee’s Report had 
set up standards for thermal insulation and 
other requirements, for which it had never 
before been attempted to establish criteria. 
The building indusiry had set up the 
National House Builders’: Registration 
Council as a check on builders who built 
below standard : it was a most outstanding 
landmark that private enterprise should 
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set up a controlling body to do more con- 
trol than the Government itself. Govern- 
ment by-laws ensured stability, weather- 
proofness and fire-resisting qualities; but 
there were many smaller things such as 
glass and paint which they did not touch. 
The National House Builders’ Registration 
Council had produced a standard specifica- 
tion, and invited all builders to adopt this. 
If their standard was reached they granted 
a certificate which was a guarantee to 
the purchaser for two years against | 
deficiency caused by 10n-compliance wit 

the specification. 


The Architect’s Task. 

As to architects, it was not enough to be 

able to build a good house: when the 
‘ architect could build a house that was good 
enough and still left the family with enough 
for proper maintenance and upkeep, he 
was considering his problem properly. It 
was necessary to think about what people 
could afford. 

Turning to the future, the lecturer said 
we needed between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
new dwellings within the next decade. We 
were agreed on a standard of one dwelling 
one family, and comparing the number of 
families with the number of dwellings 
there was obviously a deficiency. To this 
must be added a. figure to allow for 
mobility. Thus we got a datum for the 
first figure of need. But we should not be 
satisfied with some of the existing dwell- 
ings, and according to our standard we 
should decide whether the Ministry had 
underestimated the problem. The. build- 
ing industry had fallen in numbers to. one- 
quarter of its pre-war strength. The 
present aim was to produce 100,000 new 
houses’ in. the first year after the war, 
increasing this figure to between 200,000 
and 300,000 in the second year. Land had 
been or was being bought for this pro- 
gramme, and-we were hard at work making 
roads. and sewers and preparing layouts 
and plans. Conditions now were very. 
different from what. they had been after 
the, last- war. That-had been an oppor- 
tunity for a few experts and many appren- 
tices: this was an opportunity for many 
experts. There was a temporary. pro- 
gramme for factory-made bungalows so 
designed as to affect. the production of 
houses to the least possible extent. Town 
and country planning meant the right use 
of land, and. the assembling of people in 
great towns with dormitory suburbs did 
not provide sufficient opportunities for 
those who would like the more intimate 
conditions of the small town. Study was 
needed of existing towns and villages, and 
adaptations made to make these meet the 
conditions of to-day. Houses should be 
added to villages in a way to make them 
part of the village. Large towns should 
be considered as aggregations of neigh- 
bourhood units bonded together by a 
central unit containing the local govern- 
ment offices, theatres, cinemas, markets, 
etc. Every such organisation existed in 
the large town at least in embryo. If we 
were to build or rebuild for a third part 
of our people the work should be in the 
hands of architects. 

In reply to questions and> observations 
from the audience, THE LECTURER said that 
at no time in his experience had the ideas 
of women in connection with housing been 
taken into account so much as to-day. The 
Dudley proposals for the new houses were 
as nearly as possible what was wanted by 
the average hard-working, hard-thinking 
woman. Women were represented on the 
Dudley Committee. It had sub-committees 
to which ad hoc members were appointed, 
among these being many ladies. The 
Ministry had many women on its staff, and 
within the last few years the Minister had 
appointed two leading women architects. 
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PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 


THEIR USE IN BUILDING. 

Mr. F. CC. Orcuarn, M.LE.E., 
A.M.I.Mech.E., Chief Electrical Engineer 
and Manager of Hornsey Corporation, was 
the guest of honour of the London Master 
Builders’ Association’s Northern Area at 
a luncheon in the Salisbury Hotel, Barnet, 
on September 13. Mr. J. A. Birch, chair- 
man of the Area, presided. 

Mr. Orcuarp said that the objects to be 
achieved were increased production by 
speed, and lower costs, both of which were 
intimately tied together in the one word 
‘‘ planning.” The questions then arose :— 

1. How could we improve the time 
factor in building construction work ? 

2. What technical developments dur- 
ing the war could we adapt? Sere 

3. Could we further standardise in 
methods and operation, as well as in 
component parts in such work? And 

4. What could we do with existing em- 
ployees and what types should be ab- 
sorbed in post-war building employ- 
ment? 

In this war, said the speaker, the time 
factor in building construction works had 
been a really prime factor. The urgency 
of post-war building construction and re- 
construction would hardly be less than that 
necessitated by the war. It was his view 
that, we could, and must, apply war time 
technique to improve the time factor. 
‘* All of us, sooner or later, learn by ex- 
perience,’ he declared, ‘‘ that there is an 
upper limit to our individual efforts and in 
the particular, case of trade operatives in 
any industry that limit is largely governed 
by physical resistance to fatigue. Reduce 
fatigue and the ability to increase output 
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follows as a natural corollary, In only one 
way can that be done effectively and col- 
lectively and that is by the use of mechani- 
cal aids to muscular effort. The solution 
to the problem is, therefore, tools, tools 
and more tools of the self-operative type 
Employers must become more and mor 
machine-tool minded and the operatives 
must be educated accordingly. Employers 
and employees both directly in a busines: 
concern and collectively through Federa 
tions and Trade Unions, must get togethe: 
as soon as can be, for many new problems 
will arise. It is not a sign of weakness fo. 
an employer to consult his employees about 
the job on hand. The operative can often 
make valuable suggestions, and rewards 
may usefully be offered in proportion to 
the value of them. Co-operation is the key 
to the solution of most problems, and that 
does not mean that any one side must 
always give way to the other. 

‘* In the past, as I see it, there has been 
a desire, a natural desire, to get a job done 
as quickly as possible with a minimum oi 
cost, a policy which has led to many and 
varied disputes as between employer and 
employee. Moreover, the fetish of mini 
mum cost has militated against the pur- 
chase of expensive machine tools foi 
specific purposes, but, on the other hand, 
machine tools have been resented by opera- 
tives because they tended to make a 
quicker end to the job. With the known 
volume of work before the industry, those 
trends should largely disappear, and what 
[ have said points to methods of improving 
the time factor in ‘building construction 
works.”’ 


“* A Tool for Every Job.” 

It was almost a truism to-day to say that 
for every job there was an appropriate 
machine tool or one designed for an allied 
job which could be adapted. For example, 
one of the latest appliances took the form 
of a normal band saw operated at a tooth 
speed of approximately 1,200 ft. per 
minute, and would cut plastics and glass. 
That effect was based on the friction heat 
originated by the high speed sawing pro- 
cess ; it melted the materials without burn- 
ing either their edges or the saw teeth. 
How many people would guess it would 
also cut metal? Small machine tools were 
available for cutting corrugated iron sheets, 
gauging plaster and brickwork for letting 
in electric wiring conduit and water pipes. 

The Americans had introduced the saw 
gun for cutting wood, plastics or metals 
in places inaccessible to ordinary tools such 
as panel notching and slotting. The saw 
could be replaced by a file. Either tool 
was fitted to an attachment: which in turn 
was fitted to a standard drill. 

Another form of tool was a vibrating 
table, made in England, for the purpose of 
producing precast sections with a low 
water/cement ratio. Small magnets were 
charged with alternating current at 50 
cycles per second which caused the’ table 
to vibrate at 6,000 cycles per minute. Con- 
crete almost unworkable by normal 
methods was placed on the table and 
vibration shook it down to a very homo- 
geneous mass. In fact, the crushing 
strength of precast reinforced concrete 
could be increased from about 2,000 to 
5,000 lb., while on the latest high- 
frequency models the figure could be in- 
creased to 8,000 lb. 

Another development consisted in pass- 
ing alternating current at low voltage 
through rary moulded blocks. The 
shrinkage time had been reduced by that 
method from 30 days to eight hours, while 
the shipping weight was reduced from 
50 Ib. to 34 ‘Ib. in seven days as compared 
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with 50 Ib. to 40 lb. in three months. 
Precast light-weight roofing tiles could be 
cured in five hours and used immediately 
without fear of breakage. 

‘* Electricity,’’ continued the speaker, 
‘‘is used in America to pre-stress rein- 
forcing steel. The method used is to tem- 
Lo | expand smooth reinforcing rods 
y an electric current after the concrete has 
hardened. The rods are coated with a 
thermo-plastic material such as sulphur 
which melts and relieves the bond only 
while the rods are temporarily heated b 
the electric current. When expanded, 
nuts are taken up at the screwed ends of 
the rods a pre-determined amount, to pro- 
vide the desired pre-stress. It is of im- 
portance to note that the bond is restored 
by resolidification of the sulphur coating 
and that the quick heating of the rods does 
not warm the concrete appreciably. 

‘‘The main purposes of pre-stressing 
are (1) to save reinforcing by permitting 
higher unit stresses; and (2) to overcome 
shrinkage in the concrete. Other benefits 
are, of course, the increased shear strength, 
for a sound body under tension can with- 
stand very little shear stress, but because 
of the compressive stress the entire con- 
crete section helps to carry the load. In 
ordinary reinforced concrete work only the 
top third or so of concrete is capable of 
carrying the direct stress, the remaining 
concrete being assumed as cracked, throw- 
pr Py entire remaining burden on the 
steel. 


An Engineers’ War. 

“This is an engineer’s war without a 
doubt, and many of the operatives who are 
serving in it have received training in the 
use of many types of mechanical aids and 
will return with a greater appreciation as 
to what tools, and machine-tools in par- 
ticular, can do. It is up to all of us to take 
advantage of this fact. Men on site work 
may, in consequence, be usefully engaged in 
the prefabrication shop when site work is 
not available either because of the waitin 
time between building works or bad 
weather conditions. 

‘“‘Tt is wasteful of labour to consider a 
man as a one-job personality. If he is 
capable of being trained to do two jobs, he 
should be, and his rate of pay could be 
adjusted to the proper scale while en- 
gaged on one job or the other. That is a 
practice I have found works very well in 
my business, and I offer it, with respect, 
as a final suggestion for thought. 

“‘ Tt is my strong conviction that if your 
particular problems are placed before the 
electricity supply chief of the area con- 
cerned, the services of his staff will be im- 
mediately available.” 


Trouble-Free Service. 

Mr. H. F. GREEnrie.p, of Messrs. Black 
and Decker, Ltd., said that the building 
and allied trades as a whole, and particu- 
larly the larger firms, had, to some extent, 
used portable electric tools for many years, 
but it was doubtful whether they were 
aware of the full scope of the power tools 
both in the shops and on the building site. 
In this, electric tool manufacturers might 
have been somewhat delinquent, but it was 
hoped that with the immense building pro- 
gramme which faced us as a country, this 
state of affairs would soon be remedied. 

The design of portable electric tools, said 
Mr. Greenfield, had been greatly improved 
during the past few years, particularly in 
regard to the powiato-welgt ratio where 
the increase was very considerable. Instead 
of the heavy unwieldy tools of earlier de- 
sign, we had to-day a complete range of 
powerful light-weight tools, ruggedly con- 
structed and capable of years of trouble- 
free service. 

Some tools were designed for particular 
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“THE BUILDER "’ 
PRICES AND WAGES. 


Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘* Prices Current of Materials’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Current 
changes will be given weekly as they occur. 











jobs, but by experiment it had been found 
that with the addition of various acces- 
sories such tools could be used for a multi- 
tude of varying jobs, saving time and effort 
on the part of the operator. An instance 
of this was the portable electric saw, which 
was, of course, originally designed for 
speedy work in wood. While being 
approximately 10 times faster than the 
ordinary hand saw, it was possible, by 
changing the blade, to cut a variety of 
materials from brick to non-ferrous metals 
or corrugated iron. By being able to cut 
accurately some of the more expensive 
materials used in building, the portable 
electric saw not only saved the operator 
time, but would cut down the waste 
material which had always been one of the 
bugbears in constructional building. 

‘or grooving and regrooving of inserts 
in stone or composition steps, the electric 
saw would very quickly save its cost, and 
was widely used by maintenance engineers 
on large \uslidings where this work con- 
stantly had to be carried out. On cast-iron 
pipe-cutting and slitting, the ’saw with an 
abrasive disc would make a neat and 
speedy job. Saws were in regular use by 
telephone engineers where a quantity of 
pipe slitting on junctions was involved. 

One of the great advantages of the port- 
able electric saw was that it required no 
particular skill on the part of the operator, 
and had been used with considerable effi- 
ciency during the war by women. He felt 
sure that it would prove @ great asset in 
the hands of unskilled labour in the days 
to come. Similarly with the electric drill. 
The capacity of a portable electric drill 
could be very considerably increased by 
the use of holesaws, and it had been found 
that the time saved in cutting round holes 
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up to 4 in. in diameter in a variety of 
materials had paid for the cost of both the 
drill and holesaws in a very short time. 
When in the past it had been necessary at 
times to cut fairly large holes in girders, 
it was Tage done with an acetylene 
cutter. The only result that could be pro- 
duced was a very rough hole. To-day, 
with the addition of a holesaw, the 
electric drill would cut the exact size 
hole required in a fraction of the time. 
Similarly for cutting tanks, the exact size 
holes could be provided by this method 
quite easily. The range of holesaws in- 
cluded the recognised tap sizes for both 
gas and plumbing work. The portable 
drill could easily be converted into a bench 
drill by the addition of the drill stand, 
which offered an easy and inexpensive way 
of drilling repetition work in the shop. 

With the development of vibrated con- 
crete, there had been produced an electri- 
cally driven mechanical vibrator for direct 
use on shuttering. Apart from its use in 
vibrating concrete on site, this unit could 
be attached to formes and tables on pre- 
cast fabrication work. Whether concrete 
was vibrated or poured, there were always 
shutter marks which were difficult to re- 
move, particularly with exterior work 
which required a perfect finish. 

‘“* The full extent of portable electric tool 
application is, of . course, not entirely 
known to us as manufacturers, and this is 
where you in the building trades can begin 
to help yourselves. For our part we are 
willing, and only too pleased, to experi- 
ment and assess any problem you care to 
present, and to this end we have technical 
men stationed throughout the British 
Isles.” 


Tools for the Craftsman. 

Moving a_ vote of thanks to Mr. 
Orchard for his address, Mr. H. C. Har- 
LAND, President of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, said that the meet- 
ing was a gratifying result of the Associa- 
tion’s interest in the use of small electrical 
tools, a subject which they had been con- 
sidering with great care, particularly since 
the report of the recent Ministry of Works 
Mission to America. He hoped that before 
very long the L.M.B.A. would organise a 
demonstration of tools which would enable 
builders throughout the London area to see 
the various mechanical aids which were 
now available to them. The increased use 
of mechanical tools was one of the most 
important methods by which building costs 
could be reduced, and he hoped that crafts- 
men in the building industry would use 
them with as great care as at present they 
used the tools they themselves provided 
for their work. 

AtpeRMAN J. W. Surpp seconded the 
vote of thanks, which was carried by 
acclamation. 


More Haste, Less Speed. 

Replying for the other guests, Mr. T. P. 
Bennett said that one of the difficulties 
the architectural profession would have to 
face after the war would be the demand 
from people to see immediate signs of 
activity on building sites. It was waste- 
ful-to send the builder on to a site before 
the plans had been completed, but in the 
early days after the war architects, work- 
ing as they inevitably would be with small 
staffs, would find themselves forced to pass 
on plans before they were completed. 

Another difficulty which the architect 
always had to face was the virtual impossi- 
bility of getting the client to refrain from 
changin Tis mind after the plans had been 
prepared, building contracts had been 
signed and materials had actually been 
ordered. People failed utterly to realise 
that because a building was not up it was 
not a simple matter to change this or that 
or the other thing. Actually, it was one 
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of the chief troubles from which both 
architects and builders suffered, and a2 
large amount of education would be neces- 
sary to persuade people, once they had 
accepted plans, to leave the architect and 
the builder to carry them out without 
alteration. 





A short film illustrating the manufac- 
ture of electrical tools by. Messrs. Black 
and Decker, Ltd., was shown at the end 
of the proceedings, and a selection of 
tools, including those most suitable for 
use in the building industry, was on view, 


List of Tools on View. 

Lent by Black and Decker, Ltd :—3-in. Holgun 
Drill, 3-in. Heavy Duty Drill, g-in. Electric Drill, 
g-in. Heavy Duty Drill, 4-in Standard Drill, 
g-in. Standard Drill, 3-in./d-in. Electric Drill, 
1-in/13-in. Electric Drill, No. 20 Drill Stand, 
No. 40 Drill Stand, No. 60 Drill Stand, Hori- 
zontal Drill Stand, 7-in. ‘“‘ Ripsnorter” Saw, 
8-in. ‘‘ Ripsnorter” Saw, 9-in. “* Ripsnorter ”’ 
Saw, 16-Gauge Lectro-Shear, 18-Gauge 
Lectro-Shear, 6-in. Junior Bench Grinder, 
7-in. Heavy Duty Sander, No. 36 Hammer, 
No. 30 Hammer, No. 8 Positive Clutch 
Screwdriver, No. 12 Screwdriver and Wrench, 
No. 22 Screwdriver and Wrench, Arbor and 
Wheel for 3-in. Drill, Range of Holesaws and 
Mandrels, Wire Cup Brush, Extension Spindle 
and Cup Wheel for Sander, Selection of Ham- 
mer Tools, and Nut running sockets for No. 22 


Screwdriver. 

Lent by the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Ltd.: Thor Hammer U.100. 

Tools of the Stanley Electric Tool Division, 
New Britain, Conn., U.S.A Lent by E. P. 
Barrus, Ltd. : 7-in. Stanley Sander, 8-in. Stanley 
Safety Saw, Stanley Mighty-Midget Unishear. 

Tool of R. A. Carter Division, New Britain, 
Conn., U.S.A. Lent by an L.M.B.A. member : 
Carter J4 Power Plane. 


BUILDING TRADE WORKERS 
MR. H. J. ADAMS’ PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDR 


Openinc the 17th National Delegate Con- 
ference of the Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trade Workers at Morecambe on 
Tuesday, Mr. H. J. Apams, President, 
said that the Union membership was just 
over 70,000, of whom 22,000 were with the 
Armed Forces. Referring to the fact that 
these figures showed a decrease of member- 
ship over 1942 of 2,874, the President said 
that : ‘‘ From now on, everything must be 
done, individually and collectively, to 
eliminate non-unionism from the building 
industry.”” He continued :— 

‘* No dispute leading to strike action has 
occurred. Negotiations have been carried 
on through the National Joint Council to 
effect adjustment and alterations the 
changing conditions called for. Matters 
arisin en billeting arrangements, lodg- 
ing allowances, overtime, travelling allow- 
ances and periodic vouchers to visit homes 
—the problems of mobile workers working 
in strange places under exceptional condi- 
tions—have been dealt with. Many of 
these problems have been of a temporary 
character and settled with some satisfac- 
tion, 

‘‘The two outstanding questions, how- 
ever, have been wages and the guaranteed 
week. For a long time discontent has been 
growing in respect to the Wages Agree- 
ment. This has now reached such magni- 
tude that a solution must be found. The 
cost of living has risen to a much greater 
extent than admitted in the official figures, 
income tax and other charges on incomes 
have increased, and the circumstances have 
repeatedly demanded exceptional expendi- 
ture. 

‘* Application has been made through 
the pon Aa for an increase of 3d. per 
hour. Informal discussions have already 
taken place between the representatives of 
both sides on the National Joint Council. It 
is as yet impossible to forecast the result 
of the negotiations. But this is certain. 
The temper of our members, of all building 
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workers, is such that nothing but a sub- 
stantial increase will meet the-case. Nor 
can the wages issue be befogged by 
bonuses. Our opposition to piecework and 
bonus payments is,s¢ttled and implacable. 
While, on the boundless market of the 
war, a number of building operatives may 
have received profit from this pernicious 
system, its evils persist. Moreover, even 
those who profited and who may have been 
deluded by occasional big pay, swiftly 


lose illusions as the contracts close down. 


The fight against piecework will soon 
have to be commenced in real earnest. 


The Guaranteed Week. 

‘“‘ The question of the guaranteed week is 
another most important issue. This has 
been somewhat confused by the Civil 
Engineering Agreement, which embodies a 
32-hour weekly guarantee. In other words, 
but a guarantee for part of the working 
week. In informal discussions with the 
employers they have expressed willingness 
to pay for a percentage of time lost 
through inclement weather. But we, 
building workers, want a weekly basis to 
our employment—similar to that of most 
other workers. We want to be assured of 
a full week’s work and a full week’s wages 
at the end of it. Our living conditions, 
our family budgets, will always be in a 
state of disruption unless we have the 
guaranteed week. No matter the diffi- 
culties in making the building industry 
conform to the guaranteed week they must 
be overcome. he industry will always 
be slipshod, ill-organised, so long as its 
operations are founded on casual labour.’’ 

The Building and Civil Engineering 
Holidays with Pay Scheme was now in 
operation. Last year a token payment 
only was made. This year every member 
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employed by a registered building or civil 
engineering contractor was entitled to .a 
full week, or that part of a week war- 
ranted by the stamps affixed to his card, 
with pay, but owing to the exigencies of 
the war situation they had not been able 
to witness a complete picture of the 
scheme in being. There had been many 
interferences with the normal application. 
Many employers had wilfully or ignorantly 
failed in their obligations, but the Federa- 
tion and affiliated unions had taken all 
necessary and possible steps to ensure that 
operatives’ interests were safeguarded. 


New Technique in Building. 


On the subject of mechanisation and 
technical changes in building, the President 
said that building craftsmen were often 
held to scorn because of the supposed ob- 
duracy with which they clung to thei: 
craft ideas. ‘‘ We are all for progress,” 
declared Mr. Adams, ‘‘ and the manner in 
which we have turned our labour and skill 
to service on all kinds of jobs, with all 
kinds of machines, devices and materials, 
in the war effort, should prove that to the 
hilt. We are not opposed, for example, 
to prefabrication. A good many parts of 
buildings were. prefabricated’ long ago. 
But we are opposed to anything which will 
cause deterioration or shoddiness in build- 
ing. 

‘* Nor will we ever agree that labour in 
the building industry shall come under the 
control of any other bodies than those con- 
stituting building trades unionism and 
building industrial negotiating machinery. 
We, building trade unionists, have ex- 
perences more than a century of struggle 
or the standards we have won. Is it likely 
we are going to abandon them now? We 
insist on industrial relations and negotia- 
tions being in accord with the evolved con- 
ditions and practices arrived at in the 
course of infinite past endeavour. ‘Those 
conditions and practices are not beyond 
improvement. But we shall decide 
whether any suggested alterations are im- 
provements,”” He wished to express keen 
Se nase apr with the promotion of the 

ational Apprenticeship Scheme. That, 
surely, was one of the most promising 
factors for the future. Many. of the local 
schemes of apprenticeship were deserving 
of great praise. Now they had recruitment 
to the building industry firmly established 
on a national basis, backed by the Govern- 
ment, consciously aided by the educational 
authorities, the field was open for a won- 
derful revival in craftsmanship. Hitherto 
building workers had accepted the posi- 
tion of having practically no say as to the 
ends to which their industrial services 
were put. ‘‘ Now,to the degree that we 
can influence public opinion—and a million 
intelligent operatives can tremendously in- 
fluence public opinion on building matters 
—we are ,resolved that building shall be 
the best it is possible to provide, in the 
highest traditions of the art of construc- 
tion.”” As to housing, no real home wax 
conceivable in a temporary structure. The 
home was a permanent institution, and 
permanent houses were a basic necessity 
for permanent homes. Building workers 
could abolish the slums, but so te doing 
so, there were certain conditions relating 
to themselves which must be established. 
Such conditions were fundamental to en- 
able them to have the health and strength, 
well-being and spirit to do any job well. 
They wanted their charter in operation 
and that charter comprised: . Higher 
wages; the guaranteed week and full em- 
ployment; the 40-hour working week ;. im- 
proved welfare conditions on the jobs; 
better lodging and travelling allowances ; 
and the more efficient organisation of the 
building industry. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


GARLUKE.—Plans prepared for alterations, 
additions and extensions, for which the archi- 
tect is James Whiteford, Belstan Farm, 
Lesmahagow. 

ELGIN.—N.F:S. to erect fire station. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions, for which the architect is George 
A. ‘Boswell, 256, West George-st., Glasgow.— 
Plans in hand for reconstruction and additions 
to warehouses and offices, for which the’ archi- 
tect is Magnus Duncan, 243, Eglinton-st., 
Glasgow. 

RUTHERGLEN.—Plans prepared for build- 
ings; for which the architects are James P 
Taylor & Partner, 212, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

UDDINGSTON.—Plans prepared for altera- 
tions and extensions at garage and workshops, 
for which the architects are James McLeod and 
Sons, Glasgow-rd., Uddingston. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads.of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications ; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
SEPTEMBER 25. 


tNotts C.C.—Alterations and additions to 
kitchen at Worksop Central School. County 
Architect, Shire Hall. Dep. £1 1s. 


tNotts 6.C.—Erection of. ‘scullery at Worksop 
Stanley-st. school and at Worksop Priory 
Higher school. County Architect, Shire Hall, 
Nottingham. Dep, £1 1s. in each case. 


SEPTEMBER 30. 

*+Blackburn C.B.—Erection of water treat- 
— — at Footholme, Dunsop. B.E. and 8. 

e 
ee St. Edmunds.—Construction nd garage at 
Ixworth. M. M. Khan, B.Sc. (Lond.), Consult- 
ing E., 8, Whiting-st., Bury St. Edmunds. Dep. 
£2. (Amended date. ) 


OCTOBER 2. 

Hunts E.C.—Erection of handicraft room and 
provision of meals kitchen at Fletton Secondary 
school. T. H. Longstaff, County 8. and Archi- 
tect, Waiden House, Huntingdon. 

Manchester P.H.C.—Erection of pair of 
cottages at Pen-yr-Allt farm, Abergele Sana- 
torium. City Architect. ais £1 1s 


OCTOBE 
*Rowley Regis T. €—Rebuilding 10 houses at 
City-rd., Tividale. and §8., Municipal 
Bldgs., Old Hill, Staffs. "mabe £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 9. 
Brightlingsea U.D.C.—Repair and _ reconstruc- 
tion of portion of West Marsh promenade wall. 


Lewis and Duvivier, Consulting E., 42, 
) yeaa Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. 
2s. 
OCTOBER 14. 


Wellington (Salop) R.D.C.—Construction of 
pumping station and incidental works. A. 
Waters, M.Inst.C.E., 25, Temple-row, Birming- 


w 


ham, 2. Dep. £3 3s. 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 


SEPTEMBER 27. 
Royton U.D.C.—External painting 
honses at Stottfield estate. 
SEPTEMBER 29. 
Durham R.D.C.—External painting of houses. 
S., Byland Lodge, Durham. 
SEPTEMBER 70. 
Garstang R.D.G.—External painting of 54 
houses. W. M. Kelly, E. and §S., Union Offices. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
SEPTEMBER 28. 

Luton B.C.—Construction of approx. 20,000 
yds. of carriageway and laying of approx. 
4,000 yds. of sewer, etc.. B.E, Dep. £2 2s 


OCTOBER 7. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme &.D.C.—Laying of 
approx. 860 yds. of spun iron 3-in. water main, 
ete. H. Crabtree, E., 21, Pillory-st., Nantwich, 
Rugby R.D.C. —Laying of approx. 850 lin. 
yds. of 2-in. dia. asbestos cement pipes, together 
with ancillary works -at Anstey-la. D. G. 


of 70 


MeVinnie, M.I.M. & Cy.E., E, and S., 24, War- 
wick-st., Rugby. Dep £1 Is. 
OCTOBER 9. 


Leeds Group.—Construction of concrete and 
pitched roads and surface water Fasee on 
approx. seven sites. R. A. H. Livett (A.), 
Eocsing Director, Priestley House, Quarry Hill, 

eeds 
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OCTOBER 10. 
Cheltenham T.C.—Construction of roads and 


ones. G. Gould Marsland, B.E., Municipal 
ces. 
North-W Midlands Joint  Electricit 


est 
Authority.—Construction of main access road- 
way and railway, etc. Sir Alexander D. Gibb & 
Postnere Queen t cain Lodge, Westminster, 


Dep. 
mene 18. 

Guildford T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. W. G. Cross, M.Inst.C.E., B.E. and § 
Dep. £2 2s. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
PTEMBER 28. 


E 
*Derbyshire ©.C.—Architectural 
£325-£12 10s.-£350. Bonus £49 8s, 


Assistants. 
J. Harrison, 


County A. 
SEPTEMBER 29. 
*Wandsworth 8B.C. — Senior Storekeeper. 
£7-£8 p.w. Supervising Officer, War Damage 


Repairs, Municipal Bldgs. 
SEPTEMBER 20. > 
London County Council.—Principalships. (1) 
Hackney Technical Institute. £820-£50-£960, 
lus war bonus. (2) South-East 
echnical Institute, Lewisham Way. 
£1,200, plus bonus, Apply to Ed. Officer (TL. ), 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, §8.E., for 
application form(s), enclosing stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope. 
OCTOBER 2, 

*York T.C.—Chief Assistant Architect. 2£500- 
£25-£600. Application forms from Charles J. 
Minter, City Architect, Guildhall, York. 


OTOBER 7. 

Bridlington B.C.—Borough Engineer and Snr- 
veyor. ym E forms from G. Melvin, T.C. 

Liv ull-time teacher of Carpentry 
and 5 A ray Forms from D. of E., 14, Sir 
Thomas-st, (stamped and addressed envelope 
required). 

*Manchester T. Py lemporne Town Planning 
Assistants. R. H. Adcoc 

*West Ham _ C.B.—Full-time lecturer in 
Carpentry and Joinery at School of Building. 
Application forms from Principal, Municipal 
College, Romford-rd., E.15 (stamped and 
addressed envelope required). 

*Wolverhampton E.C.—Superintendent of Edu- 


London 


cational Buildings. £350- Y oy 10s.-£450. Bonys 
£49 lls. Forms from T. A. Warren, D. of E 
North-st. 

OCTOBER 9. 

*Birmingham €.C.—Full-time teacher of 
Building Subjects. Application forms from 
P. D, Innes, Chief Ed. Officer, Higher Ed. 
Dept., Ed. Office, Council House. 


OCTOBER 16. 
Hertfordshire C.C.—County Architect. Salary 
£1,500 p.a. Applications to Clerk to County 
Council, County Hall, Hertford. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Alderley Edge.—U:D.C. propose 132 houses, 12 
flats for aged (two storeys), and five shops. 
Plans by C. Watkins, 8 

Altrincham.—T.C. approved extensions for 
W. A. Copley & Sons; Smith & Alcock, Ltd., 471, 


FEDERATED 
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The Leading Office for 
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Guarantee Bonds 
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PUBLIC LIABILITY 
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Chester-rd., Old Trafford, Manchester 16, to 
erect houses and shops at Bridge Farm estate: 
Caernarvonshire.—C.C. propose nurses’ home 
and additional acc ion for 

staff at County Hospital. 

Conse’ (Co... Durham).—U.D.C. approved: 
Extension to garages, for Consett Iron Co., 
Ltd. ; conveniences at Chelmsford hotel, Stirling 
Castle hotel, Queen’s Head hotel, for Norte 
Eastern Breweries, Ltd. ballroom for 
Hindmarsh Enterprises, L 

Droitwich.—R.D.C. a proved extensions to 
saw mills, for H. A. Farnol & Co., Shaw-la., 
Stoke Prior. 

Edale.—Youth Hostel Association, 12, Queen- 
st., Manchester 2, acquired Rowland Cote estate, 
Kinder Scout, for conversion into Youth hostel. 

Gateshead.—Plans sapere’ for alterations 
to factory at Team Valley Estate, for North- 
Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd., and for offices, 
lavatories and ladies’ cloakroom, for Clarke, 
a & Co. 

m-on-Tyne.—U.D.C. reversed its pre- 
a. decision rejecting scheme for building of 
greyhound stadium at Fy of Victoria-rd. 
and Black-rd., at F npn 4, 
Mosley-st., Newcastle- o re Tee 

Hull. —Committee of C ae ‘School Co. pro- 
pose conversion of Tranby Croft into boarding 
and day school for girls 

Manchester.—T.C. approved : Additions, etc., 
to paint works, Taylor & Young (FF.), 195, 
Oxford-rd., Chorlton-on- -Medlock; additions to 
joinery works, - Williams, architect, 1, 
Churchill-st., Openshaw ; A. M. Isaacs, 136, 
Middleton- rd., Crumpsall, architect for clothing 
factory ; additions to flats, Upper Park-rd., 
Victoria Park, M. Leonard, Leach & Ratcliffe 
(L.), architects, y 2 Cheapside. 

North Riding. —E.C. to provide further nine 
school canteens, at £4,500. Plans by J. R. 
White, County Hall, Northallerton, County A. 

Penmaenmawr.—U.D.C. proposes 50 houses at 
Groesfordd estate. 

field.—E.C. to erect additional 
rooms at Shirecliffe school. 

Southport.—Board of Management of South- 
New-rd., propose 





class- 


port Infirmary, Scarisbrick 
alterations for nurses’ home. 

Sunderiand.—G. T. Brown & Son, Faweett- 
st., Sunderland, prepared plans for ‘alterations 
for Chester Fisheries, Ltd. Matkin & Hawkins, 
Barclays Bank-chbrs., Faweett-st., Sunderland, 
are architects for factory and for bakehouse, for 
Northern Trades (Newcastle), 

Willenhall.—G. E. Millard, vice- president of 
Youth Committee, pemeee plans for library 
and public hall, at £ 

Wilmstow.—E.C. caeien two prefabricated 
buildings for primary department at school. 
Plans by H. Hamilton, 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 


CANTEENS 
Derbyshire.—E.C. propose provision of 
kitchens at Bonsall C.E., Bonsall Endowed, 


Matlock Bath C.E., Matlock (Infants) Stark- 
holmes C.E., South Darley C.E., Cromford C.E., 
North Darley and Nerta Deter C.E. schols, at 
£3,000.—Bakewell R.D ougracee temporary 
renee and dining to at Taddington school, 
for Derbyshire E.C. 

Lancashire.—E.C. 
Croston, nr. Preston. 

Macclesfield.—E.C. propose additional cooking 
centre at South Park. Plans by W. Lawton, 
Deputy Boro’ A., Pear Tree House, Jordangate. 

Northamptonshire.—C.C. propose central: kit- 
chen at Cottingham. Plans by J. Perkins (L.), 
County A., County Hall, Northampton. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

; Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

& Denotes accepted “pe to modification. 
q Denotes accepted H.M. Government 
departments. 

Derbyshire.—Buildings: *#G. F. Kirk, Ltd., 
172, Chatsworth-rd., Chesterfield. 

Durley.—Erection’ of pair of cottages. R. 
Austin & Wyatt, 79, High-st., Fareham, archi- 


propose canteen kitchen at 


tects :-— 

William T. Nicholls Genthers) Ltd., 
Southampton . a ooo £3,120 
C. Silvester, Hayling ‘Tsland os ... 2,450 
The Grosvenor Construction , Ltd., 
London, E.1 3 
J. J. Udall’s Building Co., ‘Ltd., “South- 
ampton ... 43 


H. J. Titcombe & Sons, “Milland, Liphook 1.859 
*John R. Basford, Gosport- rd., Fareham 1,859 

Lianfyllin.—Construction of "pump-house, Te- 
inforced concrete reservoir and rising main for 
waterworks, for T.C. Wallace A. Evans, Con- 
sulting E., 38, Victoria-rd., Penarth, Glam: 
*Intrade, Ltd., French Wharf, Highbridge-rd., 
Barking, Essex, £3,375. 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
September 16 :— 

General Maintenance work, Sherriff & Co. 
(1943), Ltd., Leicester; Percy Bilton, Lid., Lon- 
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don; W.1;' Henry Ashton & Son, Barton-on- Installation work: Candy Filter Co., Ltd., Swadiincote.—Completion of 12 houses at 
Humber. London, W.7. Meadow View-rd., for U.D.C. G. 8. Baker, 8.: 
Agricultural work: F. J. Cook, Duns Tew, Timber Felling work: Land Clearance, Ltd., *A. H. Taylor, 27, Glenmore-rd., Nottingham, 
xoOn, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. £7,544. i 
_—— - Surfacing work : Aubrey Watson, Ltd., Lon- Swinton.—Construction of gantry at works: 








don, §8.W.1; Thaines Tar Products and Gon- *J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Pendlebury-rd., 


tractors, Lta., London, 8.W.1; W. & J. Glossop, Swinton, Manchester. ‘ 
Ltd., London, W.6. West Bromwich.—Construction of concrete 


Hutting work: R. Corben & Son, Ltd., West roads and sewers for advance preparation of 
Borough, Maidstone, Kent. housing sites. G. J. Jefferson, B.S.: *R. 
{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts Douglas (Contractors), Ltd., 395, George-rd., 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending Erdington, Birmingham 23. 
September 14 :— 
Glamorgan: Building, Archie Light, Ltd., 603, 
Cowbridge-rd., Cardiff. 
Hampshire: Building, Charles R. Price, 145, 


Lowry Merten eater Siemae dures | BUCHANAN & CURWEN ‘"- 























London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
UNITE FOR STRENGTH ane by War Dept. for week ended ELECTRICAL 
Saturday, September 9:— 
Leics: Roadwork and drainage, A. F. Carr & WORK 
Co., Ltd., Leicester. 
London: Miscellaneous work, Ernest Knifton, Schemes prepared for 


Ltd., Edmonton, N.18; Kilby ’& Gayford, Ltd., 


London, E.C.2, 
Hempehite: questions week. mm ene “sd 8. ARCHITECTS 
& E. Lewis pham, nr. Southampton; misce 
laneous work, Wm. Bell & Sons (Andover), Ltd., engaged on Post-War Planning 
Andover, Hants. 
-Works for City Council: ADDRESS : 


, Neweastio-on-Tyne.- Se NE net 
noe, of premises as uses; 217, lelds- 
M. Chamberlain & Co., Lid., Belle Vue 66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 


rd.: 
Peon coe ba 113, Bark-rd. 1: _. Tel.: ViCtoria 6550 
Chamberlain & Co td., £623; 192, Park-r 

& J. W. Potts & Co., Ltd.. City- rd., New- Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 
onan £586; erection of scuileries at East EST. 1895 


Walker school: *#J. T. Main, Elswick-td., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, £237 (in lieu of previous tender). 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Construction of sewers 

and other works for Denton Valley main drain- 

age scheme, for City Council, P, Parr, City E.: 

*Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons (Newcastle.on- 

Tyne), Ltd., Carliol House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
£92,629. e e 

Shefheld.—Works- for T.C.: Building and 

civil engineering works to accommodate addi- 
tional plant at Neepsend generating station: ° 


*Mitchell Engineering Co,, Ltd., 1, Bedford-sy., 
C1 228, 














MEMBERSHIP 1941—856 W 769; erection and equipping of 
MEMBERSHIP Hg reparation and cold poome at —e 
E. r¢ ood depo or E.C.: * aver ons, 
1942—1,612 ie 44, Greenhill-rd., Woodseats, Sheffield 8, 
4 5.446 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE 008 Stockport. —Construction of weir, retaining BUILDERS AND PUBLIC 
wall and platform in connection with circulating WORKS CONTRACTORS 


LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES water system to cooling towers at electricity 
works: *R. & T. Howarth, Ltd., Crosfield 
Works, Rochdale, £10,980. _ . 








PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 

BATH, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, EXETER, FROME, 
HIGH WYCOMBE, HULL. MANCHESTER, A LONDON 
MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH, Boyle's “ AePonp?" Ventilator a — 
SALISBURY, TORQUAY and WELLINGBOROUGH. OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 

(Many Branches in course of formation) ROBERT BOYLE & SON, WINDSOR HOUSE 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., Ee CROYDON, SURREY. ‘Tel: Addiscombe 1133 VICTORI A ST., S.W.1 
ABBEY 1800 


HARDWOOD || _,,...; 


"Phone or write FLOORING OFFICES 
Secretary : DAVIS ROAD 


23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. SURBITON, SURREY 
Siniey Tate Poiat Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 ELMBRIDGE 5878 

















SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 
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GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


CAMBERWELL 


Temporary Offices : Telephone : SYD. 6235/6 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 























